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NOT ALL SUMMER. 
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The roses of summer are red and white; 
And see; I twine them in your hair, 
Tuat they may pestle in the light 
That heaven and nature mingle there; 
Lod, like your lips beyond com pare, 
ire roses all along Our way. 
Why should we ever dreain of care, 
If life were all a summer-day ? 


Your votoe, that thrills me with delight, 
Ras notes of sweetness deep and rare; 
Lod, like the lily’s petals white, 
The robe of purtty you wear. 
\ud, by your heavenly éyes I swear 
Tiat, come what would to love dismay, 
1 «till would hold thee chaste and fair, 
If tte were all a summer-day. 


‘hur day of lowe would know no night, 
Nor threatening cloud of dark despair; 
No trost of jealousy would blight 
Nor baunting hate our rapture share; 
het we, with spirits light as air, 
Woold live and love from gold to gray, 
‘i palm and sorrow unaware, 
if lite were all a summer-day. 


bat clouds sometimes the eky uust bear, 
(tr winter hold her trosty sway; 

And lite, sweet one, would be less fair, 
if life were all a summer-day. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


BY THER AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,” “LORD LYNNKE'S CHOICE,” 
‘ HER MOTHER'S BIN,”’ ETC., 
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CHAPTER X.—(ConrTiINUBD. ) 


H, thie was something like, thought 
A Doris, to be wooed and flattered in 
“ poetry. She dropped her dainty lids, 
the rose pink deepened in her cheeks, and 
she gave a slow, sweet sigh. 

“Did you make that poetry ?”’ 

“No; bat I would I could make immor- 
tal verses, for your sake,” said Karle. 
“The world should hear of you.” 

The world! Ob, rare delight! Had she 
not dreamed of driving men mad for love, 
of making poets sing, and artists paint ber 
charms? And these conquests were be- 
gun. 

She looked uparchly. She knew when 
to check the tides of enthusiasm and ador- 


ation, that they might grow stronger for 
the repression. 


“Away with 
comes prose.’’ 

Over the field toward them strode honest 
Mark Brace, looking for his neophyte in 
rura. tolla, 

Mark’s round face was crimson with 
beat and exertion, a broad smile responded 
z the pretty picture these two young 
overs made under the tree He cried, 
heartily: 
Me. deni you are learning this morning, 

aster Earle. Will you put off your les- 
— ‘i wheat stacking till next year? 

ndenhoim Farm, at this rate, will bea 
mode! farm to the county when the madam 
turns it over to you.”’ 

“Iwas not in wor ed 
ty king humor,” said 

“Work won’t wait for bumors,” quoth 


Mark, « 
don’t « And for you, my pretty mies, | 


and y our 
you 
tree, 


poetry, my singer, here 


mother cooking dinner, while 


* 400K a8 if I could work ?”’ laughed 
Pringing to her feet and extending 


se leaf band. “J am only for or- 

~ ase. But I will leave Mr 
on 3 evi communications corrupt 
at -oners,’ and I have made him 
: ye, post. ‘Blessings brighten 
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‘oubt your sister is making butter | 


“te playing shepherdess under a | 


* herself a 





as they take their flight; sol expect to 
look more and more charmiug, as I de 
part homeward.” 

The minx knew that she had done 
enough that dayto turn Earie Moray's 
head, and it would be weil to ie: the effect 
deepen in absence. She danced off home- 
ward and Earie whispered under bis 
breath: 


“Against her ankles as she trod, 
The lucky buttercups did nod; 
I leaned upon the gate to see— 
The sweet thing looked bat did not speak — 
A dimple came in either cheek, 
And all my heart waa gone from me!" 


Mark Brace looked after his Fairy 
Changeling in dire perptexity. To him 
work, honest labor—winning bread from 
the soil, was noble and happy; in ali the 
words of Doris rang some delicate under- 
tone of irony and scorn of what he most 
esteemed. 

Fair, fair, indeed, but was it not selfish 
of her to let those whom she deemed ber 
blood, work, and she stay idle? Yes, 
there was the hundred pounds, and she 
was not really their biood, but of some 
idle never-toiling strain. 

More abd more his hands were bound 
concerning the beauty, as ebe grew up in 
his care. He wished he couid explain it 
to Moray, but he could not. Honor heid 
him to silence. He could warn. Hespoke 
suddenly, laying a baod on the iad’s arm. 

“Karle, | like you wastly. You are 
honest, good, a gentioman. I sbould be 
sorry indeed to see you giving your time, 
and wind, and setting your beart on that 
pretty, idie lass of mine.” 

“Sorry, Mark? Why sorry? She is sweet 
and lovely !”’ 

“If lt were Mattie, now,” eaid honest 
Mark, speaking not as a father or match- 
waker, butas aman. “Weill and good. 
I'd not say a word. A wan'’s heart may 
rest in Mattie—Heaven biess her! But 
Doris is of quite a different strain. In her 
there is no rest. One could never find rest 
in ber. Never—never.”’ 

Earle tried to smile, but the words 
struck home, and were fixed in his heart 
beside the thought of Doria 

Meanwhile Doris danced off bome, and 
framed her icvely countenance in the 
vines about the kitchen window. 

“And what have you been doing?’ 
asked Patty, reprovingly. 

“Turning Earle Moray’s 
sponded Doris, promptly. 

Mattie started and paied a little. 

‘He thinks I’m lovely,’’ cried 
with a laugh. 

“So you may be, bui no thanks to you,”’ 
said Patty, “and if you set yourseif to 
head turning, mark my words, child, there 
will some terriole evil overtake you 
both.” 


head,’’ re 


Doria, 





CHAPTER XL 

\ UMMER day glided miently after sum- 

S mer day, and at Brackenside Farm 

Karle Moray was retelling for him- 
selfthe story of Eden—the loveof one 
man for one woman, to him the only 
woman in the world. 

Alas, that bis had not beea a more gulie- 
less Eve! The love-making was patent to 
every one, and the family at the farm won- 
dered where it would end. 

Mark Brace was truly sorry that Earle 
had set his hearton the lovely, fantastic 
Doris; and yet, hone:t man, be did not 
wonder thatany young fellow should be 
beguiled by so fair a face, and hecouild not 
but be heartily amused at the queenly airs 
believing 


with which the farm fondling 


tenant farmer’s child, roceived 
of Earie M and gen 


, YF 


the homage way, poot 


tleman, owner of the littie estate of! Lin- 
den holm. 
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Good Patty Brace was, on ber part 
greatly perpiexed. With woman's keen 
intuition in love, she perceived the intense 
sincerity of Earile’s passion for Dortf® and 
saw as well that Doris was entirely with 
out heart for him. 

The giri admired him, loved bis flattery, 
desired to be some one’s chief object, but 
would have tossed him aside as easily as 
an old glove ifa more dashing adorer had 
made his appearance. 

Besides, if Doris gave consent to Earie’s 
wooing, would Mrs. Moray be weli pleased 
with ber son’s choice ? 

Mrs. Moray of Lindepho!m wasa thor 
oughly practical woman, and would see at 
a giance that the idle young beauty woald 
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be a very unreliable wife for any man, es 
pecially for one of moderate means. 

“What fools men are in love mattera,”’ 
quoth Patty to herself—‘at least mosi 
men !’’ with a thought back ward to Mark's 
sensible choosing. 

“This dreamer and verse-writer would 
have done well to choose our Mattie, who | 
would help bim on and make him happy | 
his life-long. But Doris is only fit to marry | 
a lord, as no doubt she sprung from a lord; | 
but where a lord is to come from ass} 
suitor goodvess knows, not i."’ 

And, of all who saw the summer wooing, 
Mattie was the most deeply toucbed, but 
gave no sign. 

W hen she felt the sharpness of the pain 
when Doris asserted empire over Earle 
then Mattie first guessed that she had se 
her love upon him; and she gave herseif 
the task of rooting out lover's love, and 
planting sisterly affection in its stead 

Her gentle face grew raver, ber swlt 
brown eyes had # most wistful light, but 
not a thought of jealousy, or anger, or 
envy. 

Goud was good to Mattie in that 
weeds throve in her waiden seul. Dorms 
did not find the sweetness she bad ex 
pected in tormenting her, foc Mate gave 
no signs of torment—rather for Farie.than 
for herself she was sad, and thal with ree- 
gon. 

It is sad to #66 a young man love absorb- 
ingly, madly, giving up all foriove. Dorts 
became his one idea. Even his mother, 
while she knew he was attracted by « 
pretty daughter of Mark Brace, did not 
guess bis infatuation. Scarcely ao bour in 
the day were the young pair parted 

Earle had told Doris of the post's oid re 


ne bi 


| cipe fora lovely complexion, washing in 


morning dew; and Doris, to preserve the 
most exquisite complexion in the world, 
went out, when the sun rose, to bathe her 
cheeks and brow with the other lilies and 
roses in the dews of the dawning. 

Earle mether and rambied with her 
through flowery lanes. When his sup 
posed studies in farming began, he was 
rather lounging at the feetof Doris than 
learning of Mark Brace; yet so eagerly did 
he hurry off to the farm, that his mother 
blessed his unwonted attention to duty. 

He dined at home, not to leave bis 
motber lonely, then off again, and bis farm 
atudies consisted in reading poetry or 
tales to Doris, under trees, or wandering 
far into the gloaming with her in Bracken. 
side garden. His heart poured itself out 
in Herrick’s grand old song—‘“To An- 
thea:’’ 


“Thou art my life, my soul, my beart, 
The very eyes of ne— a 

Thou hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee.”’ 


His rich young voice rolled forth these 
words with deep feeling 
Doris laughed atthe ™ y. @ 
bis earnestness in & ging 
very 
[ehall aiways to x f vo whe 


bear that song,’’ she said. 
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‘Think of me! Yes, but it means we are 
to be parted, and you think—just to re 
member—Doris, 1 should die!’ 

He was fervid, bandsome, romantic, 
brilliant ia love’s first glow, hard to re- 
sist 

She emilied at him. 

“Latus fancy we will not be peried,”’ 
she said, sweetly. 

Earle came hurrying upone day after 
dinner. 

“Now for a long evening in the garden !”’ 
he cried. “I have broughta new drama, 
the poetry isexquisite. We will sit in the 
arbor under the honeysuckle, and while 
the summer wind isfullof the breath of 
flowers, I will read you the sweeter breath- 
ing of a poet’s soul. Come Doris—come, 
Mattio—iet us off to the garden.” 

Mattioe’s face flushed with joy; it was so 
sweet to find some pleasure she could 
share with him. 

Earle read, his voice was full of fire and 
music. Mattie listened entranced. Doris 
half forgot her favorite dreams of herself 
in gorgeous crowda, the centre of admirs- 
tion. The gioaming fell as he read the last 
lines 

“It is beautiful, it is poetry,” said Mat- 
tie, “but not in its idea. I can not love the 
bervine, though her faceis fair. Beauty 
should be united to goodness, and good- 
ness has not this cruel pride, To think of 
a woman who would let a brave man die, 
or risk death, to win asmile! I always 
hated the lady who threw the glove, sad I 
think the knight served her well, to leave 
her when be returned the glove, tor she 
bad no idea of true love.” 

“Beauty has aright to all triumphs,” 
erred Doris, “and men have always been 
ready to die tor beauty’s smile.” 

“A good man’s life is worth more than 
any woman’s smile,” said Mattie. ‘The 
man's life, the woman's life, are Heaven's 
gifta, to be spent in doing good. 

“We bave nv right to throw them idly 
away, or dewand tueir sacrifice. 1 never 
liked these stories of wasted affection. 
they are too pitiful. To giveall and get 
nothing is a cruei faie.’’ 

“Ob, you little silly oountry-girl,”’ 
jaugbed Doris, ‘you do not think that 
beautiful women are queens, and hearts 
are their rightful kingdom, and they can 
getes many as they like, and do what 
ibey please with them.’’ 

“You talk to amuse yourself,”’ said 
Karie, “that sweet smile and voice fit your 
ervel words as little as they would sult an 
executioner’s sword,’”’ ° 

“What issiaying by treachery in love 
better than murder?’ asked Mattie, 
eagerly. i 

“It isa very exciting, piquant, interest- 
ing form of murder,’ retorted her wicked 
little sister. 

“How can any one enjoy giving pain?” 
cried Mattie. “I bave read of such women, 
but to me they seem true demons, how- 
ever fair. Think of destroying hope, life, 
genius, morais—for what? For amuse 
ment, and yet these sons all bad mothers.” 

“You are in earnest, Mattie,’ said Earie, 
admiringly. 

“| feel in earnest,” sald Mattie, passion- 
ately. 

“Pshaw ! there is much spider and fly 


in men and women,” laughed Dort- 
“Women weave silvery nets in the sun, 
and the silly men waik straight in. Who's 
to blame ?”’ 
“You talk like a worn-out French cynic,” 
ried Mattie 
A “ 6 blame?’ persisted 
a “ « “ 
« - x # a foe * 4 
a te 
aos 
its sid tbe a woman’s nature to 
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eet trape for bearts or souls, You know 
better, Dorta,”’ urged Mattie. 

“If I could be rich and great, and go to 
Landon, and live in society, you'd see if I 
would do better,”’ retorted Doris. 

“You two remind me of verses of a poem 


on two sisters,’ said Karie. ‘Their lives 

lay far apart. 

“ One sought the gilded world, and there 
berame 


A being Ht to startie and surprise, 
Till men moved to the echoes of her name, 
Asad bowed beneath the magic of her 


eyes.” 
“Yea, that means me,"’ said Doris, tran- | 
qailly. 
“*Bat she, the other, with a happier 
choice, 
Dwelt ‘mong the breezes of her native 
fheide, 


Earie is off © SBrakebury for his this greenwood tree, your terket at your 





Laugbed with the brooks, and saw the | 


flowers rejoice, 
Brimmed with all sweetness that the 
summer yields.’ 


That, then, is Mattic.’’ 

Mattie looked up in gratified surprise. 

“If you are complimenting Mattie |! 
won't stay and hear it; 1 reign slone!”’ 
erted Doria, bail iaughing, half petulant, 
and darting away she sought her own 
room, and refused to return that night. 

It wae often #0. When she had sunned 
Karte with her «miles she withdrew her 
presence, or changed «miles to frowns; 80 
be was never cloayed with too much sweet- 
neem, When Doris withdrew, in vain he 
sung under the window, or sent her love 
fali notes. The summer sun of his love 
hed ite shadows, ite thunder-clouda, yet 
Earle loved and was happy. 


CHAPTER XII. 


T was the good custom of Mark Brace 
to clowe the day with prayers, and 
sometimes a word or two of the 

pealme forthe day penetrated the sedu- 
lously deaf ears of Doria. 

Such happened to be the case one August 
might, and sei ibe beauty thinking She 
was perched on the sill of the dairy win- 
dow, next morbing, watching Mattie make 
butter, but ber brow wore a perplexed 


frown, and a jook of curiosity not pro 
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life 
mother, Itisonly baif past eight, and | 
feel ae if I had been ap a century. Come 
with me to get Diackberries.”’ 

“Leannot. I bave much dairy work to 
do yet,” said Mattie. 

“I wish you would go for blackberries 
for supper,” said Patty Brace, coming ip. 
“You don’t seem disposed to do anything 
useful, Doris—suppose you try that.” 

“I take care of my room and my 
clothes,”’ pouted Doris, “and that nearly 
kille me. I wish I bad a maid!” 

Patty laughed. 

“Weil, child, the woods are cco! and 
besutifal, and you are tired of doing nothb- 
ing. Take this basket and try and fill it 
with black berriea.’’ 

Feeriul of being asked to do some more 
practical duty if she rejected this Doris 
picked up the besket, put on a pair of 
gic ves, tied her sun bat down under her 
distracting little chin, and set forth toward 
the knoll, a place famous for biack berries. 
The graee was long and thick, the after- 


| math of clower loaded the air with fra- 
gtance, scariet creepers ran along ine 
hedges, and at the knoll, with purpie 


voked by butter waking was in her biue | 


oyen 
*“Whoetis the matier? 
tetnking of Doria?” 


What are you 


“I'm thinking that I'm an example of 


Seriptare truth.” 
“In what particular?’ asked Mattie. 
“Im the particular of tumbiing into the 

pit, or catching in the net, duly set forth 

by me for other people.” 

“I don’t quite undersiand you.” 

“Then you are even duller than ususal, 
and, as | may DO more speak in parables, 
I will expound myself clearly. ! sieliber- 
ately endeavored t) entrap and entangie 
Earle Moray into loving me, for my sum- 
mer pestime. I did not duly consider that 
I might fall in love with him myseif.’’ 

“Why not, if you desired bim to love 
you 

“That was merely part of beauty’s dues, 
ehild. Why not? He is not rich evough, 
or great enough; he cannot take me to 
London, and make m6 a society queen.” 

“Oertainiy not. You did not expect 
that.” 

“True. And! did not expect to fal! in 
love with him.”’ 

“But you have? 
loves you so much.”’ 

“Eb? Do you want metolovehim? |! 
thought you wanted him.” 

“I only wanted bim to be happy.”’ sald 
Mattie, turning away, with a blush. 

“Perhaps | love hima little, [ am not 
capabie of ioving much,” said Doris, with 
exceeding frankness, “My chief afies 
tions are set upon the pomps and vanities 
of this iife. which | presume were re- 
mounced for me in my baptiem.’’ 

“Don't be so wicked!’ cried the scan 
Galised Mattie 

“And yet I don’t know that! could say 
‘yen,’ if Earle asked me to marry him. | 
might, and then repent, and take it back. 
1 supposed, if he asked father and motier, 
they would say ‘yes,’ and be fearfuliy 
awkward about it.” ; 

“You shall not talk so about them!’ 
eaid Mattie, indignantly. 

“I don’t feel to them as you do—why is 
MT I don’t feel a part of the Brace famiiv 
I like you, Mattie; father amuses me with 
bis outepoken, homely ways; 1 don’t cor 
sider mother much. She 
comminon place, like brown 


Surely you have; he 


is good, but 


bread; in fact 


you ere aii too rustic, and homely. a 
pious, and common sensical. for wi i: 
me Are you done with that butter? 
Why don’t it grow made? I am sick 


stems anc green and orange |itaves, grew 
th@ biackberries in globules of polished 
jet 

An inepiration of industry seized Dorie, 
and she f: basket; the solt little 
tips of ber fingers were dyed crimson with 
the fruit. She over her task 
Earie might return, and it would be }/leas- 
ant a 


ied her 


lingered 


fer the trees, birds singing and 


rust them, Earle 


qrass ing about while 
talked poetry to ber. 

But not come, and 
in toe stlecce of nature se’ 
less: creature to thinking 

it was one of those solemn hours of life 
when our fate hangs in the balance. Whut 


ot her futere? What should «he do witb 


Farle <) something 


this thought 


herself? Should sbe give up ber frantic 
amtition, ber intense desire after excite 
ment, riches, and «plendor, and accepting 
an nest tian, *e'tic ip a simple, com 
f riatle bore and grace itasa good wife 
a0 mother aii her days? Coulv she do 
that? 

Should ene refese Farle Moray, on 
Whose lips an offer of bime«self and hia ail 
Was trembling? Should she send him 
away? She scarcely fet ready foc that. 
She had grown te love him a little just a 


hitale 
seit. 
Shou 


Dut mere than any one except her- 


iehe fy this homely quiet life, 
fly to the 
a feigned 
erown way in the world, 
at snger, actress—any wild, adventurous 


astalord for 


these good, Uncongenial people 


Kreaietty. and #61 out 


under 
> meke i 


path that might find her at le 








feet, your bat ewinging iz your hand, your 
eyes lifted—yes, a picture tobe known 
and praised forever. Child, I will make 
your beauty immortal” 

This was what she bed dreamed. 

A poset was singing ber praises, and 
would do se, whetser ebe played bim false 
or not; and bere was an astiat to paint ber 
for a world to aimire. 

Could she, #ho s inspired men, tie ber- 
self to the narrow bounds of one bhumbie, 
rustic hearth? Newer! 

“May I peint you T” demanded the ar- 
tist. “May I set you is canvas, in im- 
mortal youth and loveliness, to ilve years, 
perbaps centories heres, in deathiess 
beauty ?”’ 

“The pictore—the “ae—wll live! 
W here, in those far-off ages, shall i be?’ 
asked Dorts, earneati y. 

Gregory Leslie 
mood strange. 

“The best part of you is imwortal,”’ be 
ssid, gently. 

“And what wouid you 

‘* ‘Innocence,’ 
be its name ?" 


bt the word and 


tr 7 
Lhowde 


CBis 
‘Inpocepes 


mv picture?’ 
sbould 


Ye 


‘Rut what in me seems te you the image 
of ‘Innecence’ 7” 
Stranger question + Bat be anewered 


as an ertia’: 
“You 


the 


bave an idee! Drow. rounded at 


temples es th i mesiers painted 


theirangela ¥ r eyes are Large, bright, 
Clear, a8 ®€€ing moreot besaven than €arth. 
Your Lips bave the noost exquisite curve. 
[he form of your feces, Me oxioring, your 


bair, are ail simply perfect” 
“You sball 





paint my picture!” cried 
Dorts, joyously, chasgwg her mood. 
“You need ask pe |sent Sui mise!’ 
CHAPTER XIIL 
taxa J cannot 


ORIS, you most 


“T) 
“[ don’t see what 


bear it 
make Fs 
right to interfere 
Thus Doris ar 
portrait paiating 
Gregory Les:ie wae tox 
6x perienced, t& 
at ser word, and paint ber 
no consent Out ber oe n 
so puzzied him 
in 80 remote and 
licate 
quisite, high bred grace 


iiflerence it 


you, ~*~ «2D Fou 


have wo 
acd iti eurely shali.”’ 
t Fare om the theme of 
aelule @msan, 00 
nailed 
peclore, asaing 
Never bad a gir! 
tier rare teutr, found 
rerel a <di*iret; her de 
soft. eulteured tones, ex- 
im contrast with 
nh, simple, tasteful, dross; 
and then her words, #> o¢¢d—cither purest 
€# CGrious artin 


take bie wandering 


hands, 


ber very common 
innocence and Sim piietty. 
wickedness. 

Who anc 


What Was tbe youtrg enchan- 





| 
| 
| 


tress? Then, too, her emile, the tarp of 
ber neck, her wey erozed constantly 

Ne ShadCw#wy recs © oF. SOmpe piciure 
set far back anc grown ¢ ime paiiery 
f his memory, but sore 7 inere Again 
and again he #trores aich the fleeing 
likeness, but at a a © effort, it 
wes ge 

“if you wa parntm<, tegin!’ esid 
Doris, chilclike 

“Pardon, Ite a ncourenience +o0U 
to stand here; ‘he «keteh «ven wculd take 
time ‘must te a work of care. I shall 
do better if | hare rower permission to ac- 
company you Bbeme Ais I must ask 

| our parents’ consents” 

“They don’t mind ! Twa Dorie, petu- | 
lantiy, after sofme little h<ettetion. “] am 
only a farmers d¢anghter She flushed | 
with Ditter vesa‘iog at - Ught, but 


ahusbacd? Should «he? 

‘Canigivehimup? Can | leave him 
to Mattie?’ Will he ever be famous and 
ric! oe xt meke tl worth while 
nouri<h mas tle bit of ve for him into 
rea * ever love? Oh, tor 
some « ) fsiry to rise up and tell me 
what to do!’ 

Nhe *tart- euc<t dan fear, for eure iv a 
step was Zz cioes to her, so 
frou he tee l¢ of the coppice, who 
had watched fer un<6en. Nota fairy. A | 
gentieman A vers presentabl; gentie- | 
man, Who sale: 

“{ beg pardon. Do not let me alarm | 
you.”’ 

Then the tw« kei af each other. 

Doris saw a handsome, micdleaged 
man, palette of sthumb, box of paints 

er bis ar portabie easel in his hand; 
wie awak« bai, veiveteen suit Shoe 
prow ptly summed him up—‘artist.”’ 

He saw—Dorts; Doris, mold of beauty; 
Daiad in grace; innocencs in her startied 
eyes; face of an angel; mier of a wood 
nymph. He began to velieve in the coda | 
of oid He said to bimsel’l, “Maia or 
spirit? Mortal or vision 7’ 

* Forgive me for startling you,"’ he said: 
“put i Gave been watching yar as you 


stood under ibis tree—’’ 

“I bate to be watched,’’ 
Doria 

“As @ man | was guilty; as an artis!, 
guiltiess, for an artist, above al! 
loves and servee bis art, and considers ali 
he eces as subeervient to it. | came to 
Downsbary in quest of studies in still life. 
For years 1 bave bed an idéslof a tace 
that | wished to paint in my best mood; a 
face after whicb ail should wonder. | have 


searcoed cities and country; 1 bave wan- 


dered in my quest for that face through 
ober andes; acd when I saw you under 
the tree 1 was al! the artist- all lost in art 
for yours is the tace 1 have been seeking 
ar 
4 ‘ INe@AD w ak 
re—e e? emande ris 
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i os ear Des te [ Tr 


interrupted | 


things, | 


the artist img 


seeing 


+2 “is purpore, 
acdet: “] 


ive at Bractens:te, it is not far; 


you can ¢asily come there” 
If you will permit,” said Gregory, 
with courtesy 
“Youcancome iI! 


have no objection,” 
said Doris, with the air of s prin 

She picked eer tere. sud moved 
away with the grace ‘he procd tearing of 
‘he daughter of 4 bondred esri« ”’ 

Gregory Leslie marveiec more and 
more, A# @n srtist. be was enraptured; as 
a man, be wae purzsied by this new 
Daphne. 

Doris, ssemingiy 
cavalier, 
him, 


CES. 


GH 
oD 


forgetting her new 
yet tacimg se raped «ide iook at 
considered (nat he was very hand- 


a 
$$ 


“It is @ paradise!” said Lealie, enthustes 
tically. 

“Then it must have « 
quoth Doris. 

“I hope not,” said Leslie. 

ang I have felt it biter” 

k Brace, with natursi 
came from the door to mest — 2 

“This is an artist that I met st the 
knoll” said Doris, calmly. “He is looking 
for subjects for pictures. I think be mes. 
tioned bis name was Mr. Leslie, and be 
wishes to paint me.” 

“Wants a picture of you, my darling” 
said honest Mark, bis face lighting with 3 
smile. “Then be shows his good teste 
Walk in, sir; walk in. Let us ask wy 
wife.’’ 

He led the way into the cool, pest, quant 
kitchen-room, bated of Doris’ socl, but te 
the artist a study most excellent. 

Then did the artist look st the Brace 
family in deepest wonder. Mark hea 
called the wood-nymph “my darling” 
and asserted a father’s right; and yet not 
one line or trace of Mark was in this 
dainty maid. 

Leslie turned to study Patty, who had 
made her courtesy and t#ken the basket of 
berries—dark, strong, plump, tidy, intel 
ligent, kindly, plein. Not » particse of 
Patty in this aristocratic young bessty, 
who called ber “‘mother” im s slighting 
tone. 

Then, in despair, he fixed bis eyes cs 
Mattie Brace—brown,arnest, nonest,dara, 
sad eyes, good, calm—just as little lize 
the pearl-and-gold beauty as the others 

Meanwhile Mark and Patty cyed each 
other. 

“I want to speak to you a minute, 
Mark,” said Patty; and the pair retired to 
the dairy. 

Doris flushed angrily, and drummed os 
the window-silL 

‘*Bebold a mystery !” said Gregory Le 
lie to himself. 

“Mark,” seid Patty, in the eale retire 
mentof the milk-pans, “this needs cos- 
sidering. Doris is not ourown. To beve 
her picture painted and exhibited is Les 
don to all the great folk msy be the last 
thing ber mother would desire; and ber 
motber is yet living, as the mopey comes 
always the same way.” 

“] declare, Patty, I never thought of 
that.”’ 

“And yet, if Doris has set her- beast os 
it, she’ll bave it done, you see,” sdded 
Patty. 

“True,” said Mark. “And people will 
bardly think of seeking resabiasees 
middle agea people in a sort f famey pie 
ture. Better let it be done under our ey¢, 
Patty.” 

“Il suppose 60, since we cann“ hinder 
its doing.”’ 

They returned to the ki'chen. 

“We bave no objection, if you mi & 
wake the picture, sir,” said Mark. 

: | should think nol; I had settled test, 
aii Doris. 

‘Jn return for your kindcess,’ ss 
artis: to Patty, “I will make s sazeli por 
trait of Ler for your parior.” 

S> one sitting was given then snd there, 
and others were arranged cr. 

When Earle came that evening. bebeard 
ail tne story; and then, being #5 Dom 
in the garden, they fell out over i, 
ning #8 set forth in the openicg of on 
chapter. 

“| cannot and will not bave snoteer 
man gezing at you, studying your every 


serpent is i,” 


| look, carrying your face in Lb + 


| said Doris, delighted, “I aigm* 


“If you are to begin by veing jeans, 
as weil 
know. I enjoy jealousy as a proot of 10F% 
and as amusing me, bat I like ad wireine, 
and i mean to baveit ail my ite if i 
ever go to London, I expect to bave los 
don at my feet. Besides, if you mess bed 
sing me for ail the world, why csu0% oe 
Lesiic paint me? You say Poetry 
Art should wait at the feec cf Bessty- 


Now they aball !”’ 

It ended by « truce, and Doris agree? 
that Earle sould be present stevery **~ 
ting. This calmed Earie, aod rejoiced 
her. She thought it would be eoe@rmBing 


_ to pit poet and artist one agaiost tor orbet. 


SOUL, if getting # little grey. also, that his | 
air was that of s man of the world, a dash | 


of the picturesque added + the culture of 
cities, 


Sue wished Earle would met them, and 
ZO inte @ speem of jealousy. But Earle 
Was sSpered that experience, and only 


Mark, Patty, and Mattie Brece were at the 
farm-house, to 
cong 


< Cazz.ec = the beanuty’s 
eet 


Ee 


i oot. 
But the sittings did not thes fa: 0% 


Earle grew much interested, so 5° os 
Gregory sdmired and took # UxE 
each other. Gregory admirec quiet 
beauty, but his experienced ey® deter 
the lacking loveliness of ber so0» 


Besides, he had no love bat srt and po 
heart shrined one sacred pervse >t oat 
mory. Daily, as he painted, thst 56°* 1 

niscence of some lorg ag°""" a 
nted portrait, grew f 
Ke at Doris and sesrcoe . 
ay he cried out, as be p= 


st + te 7 
Have it 
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“What have you?” demanded Doris, | 
curiously. 

“A face,a name, that you constautly 
brought to mind ins shadowy way—that 


resem bied.’’ 
Fie or woman?’ demanded Doris, 


eagerly. 

“A man.” 

She was disappointed. She had hoped 
to bear of some reigning belle of society. 

“Wasbe handsome?” she ssked, less 
interested. 

“Remarkably so. How else, if your face 
was like his?’ 

“Bat bow can it be like astranger I 
pever beard of ?”’ 

“4 coincidence—s freak of natare,” said 
Leslie, slowly. 

“and what was be like?’ demanded 


Doris. 

“Faithless and debonair! Faise, false 
and fair, like all bisline. It wass fatal 
rece; be’s no worse than the rest.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ESPITE all the love eageriy made by 
Earle, and readily accepted by Doris, 
there was no formal engagement. A 

hundred times the decisive words tremb- 
jed on the lips of tne poet-lover, and be 
chided himself that they were not ut 
tered. 

Bat then, if she said “no,” what iot 
would be his? As for Doris, not being pre- 
pared to say **yes,”’ she deferred decision, 
and checked Earle on the verge of a final- 
ity, for she was not ready to dismiss ber 
soitor. If he fled from Brackenside, what 
pleasure would be left in life? 

She Lad soon ceased her efforts to flirt 
with Gregory Leslie; be regarded her with 
thesye of an artist—what of bis teeling 
that was not artistic, was paternal. 

At first she bad hoped that an opening 
might ve made for her to city life. She 
bad wild dreams that he could get an en- 
gagement for her a8 an actress or concert 
singer, where wonderful beauty would 
make up forlack of training; she built 
wild casties in the air about titled ladies 
who would take her for an adopted daugb-' 
ler Or companion. : 

But Gregory Leslie was the last man to 
tempt a lovely, heediess young girl to the 
vortex of city life. 

Sbe toid him one day of some of her 
longings and distastes. She hated the 
larm, the country. Sbe wanted the giory 
of the city—drees, theatres, operas, prome- 
naces. 

“Can't you tell me how to get what I 
want?’ 

*Child,”’ said Gregory, “you would soon 
weary of it, and long for peace You have 
adevoted young lover, who offers you a 
comlortable home at Lindenbolm.” 

“To live with my mother-in-law Pf’ said 
Doria. 

“A very amiable woman. I have often 
wet her,”’ 

“It would be just this dullness repeated 
all wy life,” said Doris, tearful and pout 





ing. ' 

“It would be love, comfort, safety, good- 
ners. Besides, this young Moray is one of 
ourcoming men. He bas native power. I } 
a mach mistaken if he does not makes | 
name, faine, place, fortune.” 

“Do you suppose he will one day go lo | 
London and be great ?”’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Il would like that. A poet’s lovely 
home, where learned people, and musical | 
wonders, and famous actors, and artists 
like you, Mr. Leslie, comes and we bad 
flowers, and pictures, and song, sand 
gayety.” 

“dt is pleasant, well come by. You 
migot have itall, as Mr. Moray’s wife, if | 
at Grat you waited patiently.” 

Karle took new value in this ambitious | 
girl's eyes. 

Mesnwhile, warned by the experience | 
with Lesiie which might have turned out 
™ difflerentiy, had Leslie piayed lover, 
aud offered London life to Doris, Earle re | 
solved to press his suit, and urge early 
oe He most have some way of 

ding fast the fair coquette. To him the 
Marriage tie was invulnerable. 

Once bis wife, he iancied she would be 
oes true. Yes, once betrothed, believed 
thai she would be true as stecl. So one 
fike September morning, when Leslie's 
pei wes nearly finished, Earle came 
on the farm, resolved to be silent no 
— He met Mattie first He took ber 


“Mattie, dear sister friend, today |! 


ty 
40 to ask Doris to be my wifs. Wish 
1L6 8UCcEens 
Ma , 
on ® Beart died within her, but the 
we @We “ 
‘ {USli, a8 she said 
she w consent, for | know 
sven send you ali good 





“Ifshe does not take me, my life will 
be spoiled f” cried Earle, pessionately. 

“Hush,” ssid Mattie. “No man hess 
right to say coch words. No one shoald 
ever throw away all good that Heaven has 
given him, because of one good with- 


“Does she love me? Tell me!” 

“I do not know, Thereis no way but 
to ask her.” 

They beard s gay voice singing through 
the garden. In came Doris, her arms 
laden with lavender flowers cut for dry- 
ing. She came, and filled the room with 
light. 

“You bere, Earle!” cried Doris. “Come 
upto thecoppice nutting with me; the 
hasel bushes are full.” 

She beid out her hand, frank and nataral 
ass child, and away they went together. 

Doris was fantastic as a butterfly that 
dey. Sbe danced on before Earle. She 
lingered till he overtook her, and before 
be could say two words, was off again. 

Then she sang gay snatches of song. 
She noted his anxious, grave face, and set- 
ting ber saucy little head on one side, 
thrilled forth: 

“Prithee, why so pale, fond lover, 
Prithee, why so pale? 

For if looking weil won’t move her, 
Looking ill mast fail.” 


Finaliy, at a mossy seat under an oak 
tree, be made a dash, caught her, drew 
her 10 bis side, and cried :— 

“Doris, be quiet, and hear me; you shall 
bear me; | have something to teil you— 
something important.”’ 

“Bless us!” cried Doris, in pretended 
terror. “is it going torain? Are you go 
ing to tell me something dreadful about 
the weather? and | have a set of new rib 
bons on !”’ 

“Dear Doris, it is not about the weather; 
it is an old, old story.” 

“Don’t tell it by any means; I hate oid 
things.’’ 

“Bat this is beautiful to me—so besuti- 
ful I const tell it.’”’ 

“If you are so distracted about it, after 
the fashion of the Ancient Mariner and 
his tale, I know you have told it to at least 
a dozen other girie.”’ 

“Never !’’ cried Earie; ‘never once! It 
is the story of my love, and I never loved 
anyone but you.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” said 
Doria, with a charming air. ‘I seems you 
have loved once; I never have,”’ 

“Doris! Doris! don’t say that!’ cried 


Earie. 

“Not? Why, how many experiences 
should | have had at my age ?” demanded 
Doris, with infinite archness, 

Yea, you are a child—a sweet, innocent 
child. But love me, Doris. Love me and 
be my wife. You kuow I adore you. Do 
not drive me to despair. I cannot live 
without you. Will you be my wife?” 

Doris looked thoughtfully at Earle. 
From her eyes, her face, one would have 
said that she was realizing for the first 
time the great probiem of love; that love 
was dawning in her young soul as she 
listened to Earle’s pleading. 

But in ber heart she was telling herself 
that this play of love would give a new 
zest to her life nt the farm, would add a 
little excitement to daily duliness; that, 
even if she promised, she need not be 
bound if anything better came in her way. 
Earle Moray might be the best husband 
she could fod. What was it Mr. Leslie 
had said about bim? 

Yarie, unconscious of this dark abyss in 
bis idol’s soul, sat watching the wide vio- 
let eyes, the geutiy parted lips, the pink 
flush growing like the morning on her 
rounded cheek. 

He put bis arm gently about ber. 

“Doris, answer me.”’ 

*Can’t 1 wait—ao bour, 4 day, 4 week, a 
month, a year ?”’ 

“No !—a thousand times no! 
would kill me.”’ 


Suspense 





“Why, 1 wouldn’t die 80 easy as that.” 

“Doris, answer me. Say yes.’’ 

“Yes,” said Doris, piacidly. 

Earle caught ber in his arms, and kissed 
her frequentiy. 

“Ie that the way you mean to act?’ 
laughed Doris sweet and low. ‘Why did 
you teli me to say ‘yes,’ and get my kair 
rumpied,and my dress ail crushed up 
that way 7’ 

“You are wine, my own Doris! Teil me, 
no one wise shall ever make icve to you, or 
kies you—you will never be another’s ?”’ 

‘<f course not,’’ said Doris, with dell- 
cious sssurance. 

“You will be true to me forever ?”’ 

“Yos. I will be true torever,” said 


Doris 
If she pleyed at ve making, she woald 
play ber part perfectly, let come what 


would afterward 


“And you will marry me? When will 
you marry me?’ urged this impetuous 
young lover. 

“How can I tell? This ie all very 
pleasant, being lovers; and then you must 
ask—the peopie st the farm.’"’ She spoke 
with reisetance. It siways irritated ber 
to call the honest Brace family ‘parents, 
sister.” “i can’t be married till they say 
so. And—there’s your mother.” 

“They will all agree to what will make 


us beppy.” 

“Aad will you agree to what will make 
me happy Tr’ 

“Yes, my darling, with sil my beart 
aad soul f”’ 


“Then you must balild up fame, and get 
money, and go to London to live, for I do 
not love thie country life. Only think, to 
live in London among the literati and the 
noted peopie! We will surely do that, 
Earle?’ 





CHAPTER XV. 


‘ BREGOKY LESLIE, seated before his 
easel, saw the young couple return- 
ing to the house. 

No need to (oll bim what had happened. 
The triumphant lover was in every line of 
EKarle’s face. 

Gregory Leslie sighed. Karle had won 
the most beautiful girl in England for bis 
wife; but the artist was a deep student of 
nature, and be read in Doris a disposition 
intensely worldiy and selfish; an ambi- 
tien that nothing could satisfy; a moral 
weakness that would break s promise as 
easily as Sameon broke the seven green 
withbes. 

Doris ran sway from Karle into the gar- 
den, and left him to enter the house alone. 
Gregory was the first one he saw. 

“Wish me joy!’ he cried, exultantly. 

“With slimy heart What you have 
won, may you keep.” 

“I have no fear,”’ ssid Karle, the gentie- 
man. ‘he loves me.” 

“You have the original, I the picture 
This piciare will wake the curiosity of 
the world,” aid Gregory, looking at his 
work. 

“Bat you will not tell who or where is 
the original? 1 dont wisi my Doris to 
be pursued by a crowd of idle, curious 

t 

“On honor, nc,” said Gregory, holding 
out his bund. 

Then Warie wenton to find Mark and 
Patty. / @ 

Patty heard the news with a bewlidered 
shake of ber hea4. 

“There’a =o counting on Doris,”’ she 
said. “I incaught she was pisying with 
you. We shail see bow it will turn out. I 
hope you will be happy.” 

“J’'m sure they will,” spoke up Mattie, 
and ieft the room. 

“There's your mother to be consulted,’ 
said Mark. 

‘Hhe will be ready for anything that 
makes 106 happy.” 

“And Dorks is too young. She cannot be 
married fors year yet,’ said Mark, de 
cidediy. “Sie must bavetime to know 
her mind and to settie herself. If it were 
Mattie now, I'd feel different. Mattie Ir 
two years older, and she bass steadier na 
tare.” 

“Bat it’s not Maitie, thank fortune, for 
Mattie is my right band,” spoke up Patty, 
sharply; for she hed read alittle of ber 
own child's cherished secret. 

Farle was so overjoyed to got the promise 
of Doria, that be counted the year of pro- 
bation a day, and sew nothing of Gregory 
Lealie’s incredulity, of Patty's hesitation, 
of the anxiety of Mark, or of Mattie’s shy 
withdrawing. These young lovers are 
selfish, even the Lest of them. 

Patty roused herseif to do fustice to the 
oocasion. She set forth « table with ber 
best damask and the few oid pieces of 
farsily silver; she spread out the choicest 
of her calinary stores, and invited Gregory 
Leslie dine, and Mattie crowned the 
board with flowers, and puton her best 
dress, while Doris pisyed the young 
fiancee W& sweet perfection. 

Yot the keen eyes of the artist read not 


‘only Mattie’s bidden pain, but Patty’s 


sorrow and anxiety, and saw that Mark 
was nots rural father, joyfulin @ good 
match for bis child, bat « man in dire per- 
plexity, ancertsin what was right aod 


wine for him to do. 
“This girl and ail ber surroundings are 
a mystery,” said the artist to himesil. 
{TO BA CONTINUBD. | 
3. 
ir may som a somewhat animportent 
matter whether we discover the good 





points of th«*e who are around us, and let 
them know that we maerk them or not 
¥ ot the influence that we exert upon our 
neigh bore vy ighte and words 

cerniag {hem * greater tnan any f us 


magine 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Tus Hanpa.—It is « strange fact that the 
right hand, which ts more sensible to the 
touch than the left, is less sendibie than 
the latter to the effect of heat or cold. 


Rossias Famity.— When « Russian 
family moves from one house to another 
it is customary to rake sil the fre from 
the hearth of the old domicile and carry 
it in 9 closed pot to the new residence, 


Srors.—To “knock the spots out of any- 
thing” is an allusion to the traditional 
skill of Western cowvoys sad famous 
rifle shote, who would sboot the spots of a 
card held between the fingers of one of 
their sporting frienda, 

Lions asp Tiosns.—Caged lions and 
tigers, pumes and jeguars take no notice 
of the men and women passing in front of 
them, but if a dog be brought anywhere 
near the cage, they show their savage 
nature at once. 


Tus Rusy.—The raby in the centre of 
the Maltese cross on the top of the British 
crown is the stone that was given to the 
Bisck Prince by King Pedro of OUnstile 
after the battle of Nejara Heary V of 
England wore it in bis helmet at the bat- 
tle of Agincourt. 

KNives.—There is in existence a curious 
class of knives of the sixteenth century, 
the biades of which have on one side the 
musical notes to the benediction of the 
table, or grace before meat, and on the 
other side the grace after meat. The set of 
these knives usually consisted of four. 
They were kept in an upright case of 
stamped leather, and were placed before 
the singer. 

THE MALDIVIAN IsLanpsns.—Maldi- 
vian Islanders eat sione. Before s meal 
they retire to the most secluded spot they 
can find and est with drawn blinds or sur- 
rounded by a screen. The explanation of 
this precaution is more likely to be fear 
than modesty. In days gone by the sav- 
age no doubt concealed himself lest some 
man stronger than he should snatch the 
hard-earned food sway. 


Powssr ov Tas Jaw.--A dentist has re- 
cently made experiments upon the force 
exerted by the bu:nan jews in eating food, 
and all the greatest force which the jaws 
are capabie of exerting. By means of a 
spring instrument provided with a regis 
tering device, be took records of about 150 
‘bites’ of different persons. The small- 
ost pressure recorded was thirty pounds, 
by a little girl seven years old. This was 
witb the incisors. Using her molars, the 
same child exerted a force of sixty-five 
pounds. 

Busiats.—There is at jeast one country 
in the world where it costa nothing to die. 
Ip some of the cantons of Switzeriand all 
the dead, rich as well as poor, are buried 
at the public expense. Coffins and ail 
other necessary articies are furuished on 
application to certain undertakers desig- 
nated by the government. Everything 
connected with the interment is sbeo- 
lutely gratuitous, inchuding the grave and 
the religious service. All classes avail 
themee!l ves freely of the law. 


Tee ToTaL.— At s public temperance 
meeting in Hector, N. Y., in 1828, was in- 
troduced into the pledge the letters ‘0. 
P.,” for “old pledge,” which pledged 
against distilied liquors, and ‘T.,’’ for 
“total,” Including both distilled and fer- 
mented liquors. When names were being 
taken a young man in the galiery said: 
“Add my name and a “T.,” forlama 
T-totaler.” Mr. Jewell adopted the word 
in speeches and writings. Some four 
years jater ao Bnglishien vamed Dick 
Turner, employed the word, and its origin 
bas also been claimed for bim. 


THe Aas ov NiaGasa.—Now that they 
bave barnessed the Falis of Niagara to all 
kinds of factories, « scientific gentiomen 
hes been calculating bow long the river 
and famous sheet of water wiillast. There 
is, it seems, nO cause for immediate 
anxiety. In the first place, be bas found 





out thet the Kiver Niagara is only thirty- 


two thousand years oid, and the Falls are 
a thousand years younger. Supposing, 


|“ wecondly, that the destructive action of the 


water goes on at its present rate, there is 
reason to fear that in another five thou- 
sand years the falls uf Niagara will bave 
coased to exist. When someone objected 
to the proposed withdrawal of the water 


from the beautiful Fails of Foyers in in- 
verpess sbire, an ingenious person replied 
that the Falls would remain, oniy there 
would be water The reverse will be 
he case at Siagara bere will Le plenty 
water, DULL D r » r t *. vor 


ry 
. 
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LILIES. 


BY «. 4. 


Now summer brings her chotcest gift 
W hile yet earth's bicom ts new and bright— 
The tall Ascension iiliee lift 
Thetr heads, enwreathed with crowns of 
light. 


The happy birds aroand them sing, 
The fragrant breezes softiy blow, 

And insects bright on gauzy wing 
Fite gaily o'er thetr caps of snow 


Though garden beds and lawns are cay 
With leaf and blossom and perfume, 

With circling wing and joyous isy, 
Alone, alone the lilies bicom. 


Bat tu the still and holy night, 
When stars look down with solemn eyes, 
Tnetr biossoms, bathed in tend rest light, 
Reflect the glory of the skies. 


With moonbeans shimmering on the leaves 
And lighting up the pearly flowers, 

O then my wandering fancy weaves 
A dream of Eden's shadeiees bowers! 
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CHAPTER XVII.—(Continugp.) 


fore he could speak, she went on, ip 

atrembling voice: “Dead! That 
can’t be; became tosece mea few days 
ago. When wasit? And he was young 
and strong then, with his young bride by 
his side. But | mustn't speak of ber!’’ 

“What's she talking about 7" sald Mor- 
daunt, impatiently, to the young girl. 

She colored, and let fail the piece of 
needlework she heid in her hand. “She's 
thinking of Mr. Wayre, sir,”’ she said, 
dropping s nervous curteey. “Nurse mis 
took the gentleman for Lord Wharton.” 

Mordaunt laughed contemptuously. 
“She's worse than ever,”’ be said. “If she 
gots any madder we ‘shall baveto shut 
her up.” And be walked away, leaving 
the old woman to murmur, incredulous- 
ly, “Dead? Dead?’ 

By the time Mordaunt bad reached home 
he was feeling worn out, and his father 


Moree flushed angrily, but be- 





looked at bim curiously as he entered the 
parior. 

“You've got back from this wild goose 
chase, Mordaunt?’’ he said. 

Mordaunt. dropped into a chair and 
wiped his face, and began to tei! bis father 
just what he had told to the village and 
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where. 1 expect be’ll get a cool reception i 
when he comes back !” ) 

“He must notcome back!’ said Mor- 
daunt, unguardedly. “The work is 
stopped. It must not be remembered; at | 
all costa, Gerald Wayre must be ke;t 
away !”’ 

His father looked at him penetratingly. 

“Weil, we shallsee!”’ be sala. “Bat 
don’t you be afraid of Gerald Wayre, or 
anyone else. I’ve got a tramp card up my 
sleeve I” 

Mordsunt looked up as sharply a his 
condition would permit 

Old Sepley nodded and chuck ied. 

“Never you mind, Mordy!’ be said, 
“you'll find out in good time. You'd pet- 
ter go to bed, for you look as if you'd been 
up for a week, instead of a night” And 
Mordaunt obeyed, again seking hideei! 
the purport of bis father’s bint 

He went to his room, threw himese!f upon 
the bed, with a groan of utter weariness 
and exhaustion. He tried to teil bimeelf 
that all was well; that not only wae bis 
awful secret safe, but that he was tsking 
long strides along the path which bis 
father’s suggestion, and his own recenuy 
awakened ambition, was cpened up 
bim. 

He tried to picture biasel! as the master 
of Court Regna; but when he fei: as.cep at 


last, be saw Lucy's white face, as it bad 
appeared to him when be covered it with 
the sand, and the wissing bundle fiuated 
thieateringly through all the feverish 


dreams. 

When hecame down breakfast the 
next morning, the old Mordaunt Saepley 
seemed to have been left still farther be 
bind. 

“All rightafter your night’s rest!” asked 
his father. 

“Jam quite right,” said Mordaunst, tn 
his new tone. 

Oid Sapley regarded bim keenly. 

“In respect to this business of the buiid 
ing,” besaid. “I’ve been thinking itover, 
and I've come to the conciusion thatit will 
be as well if I leave it as much to you as 
possible, You make arrangements with 
Lee-—of course you won't pey bim uecre 
then youcan beip--and have the piace 
tidied up as well as they can doit Ii! 
hand over the business of the estate, too, 
to you. You'll have to see Miss Sartoris 
every day, you know.” 

He drew his huge mouth into a smile 
good locking young fellow, 
man, 
rather than with a crusty oid feilow 
me. Humor ber, Mordy, my boy—bumer 
her! Use every Opportunity you ge! 
You’re theonly young man she'll Lave 
about her now that fellow Wayre bad 


an Oxtord 
apd almost one of her own ciass, 
like 


' 





Claire. Oid Sapiey knitted his heavy brows 
and regarded him keenly. 


The change that had come over his son | 


was not likely to escape Mr. Nepiey’s no- 
tice. From s mass of aflectation and self. 


conceit Mordaunt had suddenly become — 
transformed into « grave and serious man 
of action. His father was puzzied. How | 


had the change been wrought? 

“Ho you have discovered that this fellow 
Wayre has been fool enough to go off with 
the giri? 1 could have toid you that, and 
saved you the trouble of teari g about the 
country. And why you should take that 
trouble puzzies me!" he added, bis smal! 
eyes fixed piercingiy on Mordaunt's face. 


Mordaunt winced, but smiled with an 


affectation of cunning. 

“Misr Sartoris was anxious to know the 
truth,”’ he said. 
the Court to tell her.”’ 

“Abl!’ muttered old Sapley, as if he saw 
light. “It was done to please her? Quite 
right! You can’t take too much trouble 
in that direction, Mordy.” 

Mordsant drew a breath of rei‘ef. He 
feared his father’s terribie keenness more 
than anything elise. 

“Miss Sartoris wishes the work at the 


Court to be stopped at once,” he said, sig. 


nificantly. 


Mr. Sapiey nodded, with keen approval. | 


“Is that so?’ be ssid. “By George, 
Mordy, you seem to have woke up to some 
purpose! You've got some brains after 
ali! You're on the right teck. Weil. 


we've done with Mr. Gerald Wayre, fora. 
time, at any tate; and | tell you what, | 


Mordy, it’s as well that he should be out 
of the way. I'm inclined to believe that 
you were right in being « little jealous of 
him. She was getting too thick with him. 
I hear that he dined at the Court the night 
before he left! And that she treated bin 
like an equal Hewas singing in the 
drawingroom and all tiat kind of thin, 
This business of old Hawker’s giri bas just 
come in time; it will teach her to be 


more 


careful, in futere, how she hobnobe with 
strongers who come from nobody knows 


“I have just been up to 


gone, snd —well, women are on.y women — 


| after ail, however high theirs ation. You 
were speaking to me aboul that bay Lunter 
| of (irimiley’s. 
you like—though price, and 
more than it’s worth: bul a woman likes 
to se6 a man well mounted.”’ 
Mordaunt thanked bis father in 
| different fashion to tbat which 
have adopted afew days ago, 
| 
' 


it's « iong 


quile a 
he wouid 
and went 
down to the Court. 

He found Lee hanging about discon- 
| solately, and informed bjm of Mise Sar- 


torie’s desire that the work should ve! 


| stopped. Lee offered no objection; indeed, 
| be declared that without the missing pian, 
which, presumedly, Gerald had unwit- 
| tingly taken with bin, the work could not 
be contin ued. 

“Mr. Wayre will be back presently, sir,’’ 
he said, stoutly. ‘For, of course, the story 
of his having gone off with Lucy Hawker 
| is all nonsense, Mr. Wayre isn’t that sort 

of gentieman!’’ The young fellow threw 
| back his head, and flushéd hotly. 

, ‘*He’s just gone off for a holiday, as 1 ad 

vised him, and I'd stake my life that he 
| has no more to do with this business than 
—tban you have, Mr. Mordaunt”’ 

Mordaunt winced and turned away sud- 
denly. 

The rubbish was cleaned away, -nd the 
half demolished wing was left standing in 
as good order as possibile. Sir. Mordaunt 
went to the Court that day and had an in- 
| terview with Miss Sartoris. 

He was at the Court every day, in fact, 
taking the place of his father, and Claire 


him instead of the elder Sapiley. 


| Under his changed condition. Mor- | 


dauot’s manner had become ingratiating, 
and almost pleasing. To Mrs. Lexton, for 
instance, be was particularily amiable, and 
she more than once remarked that Mr. 
Mordaunt Sapley wasa singuiarly agree 
abie gentleman. 


And bit by bit he wormed his way, afier 
a fashion which delighted hie father, int: 
the good graces, not only of Ciaire, bet of 


| thing that tended to increase Claire’s com- 


| ants who could not meet their liabilit‘es. 


“1 daresay she’ rather do business witha | 


You can ieave it, Mordy, if , 


got accustomed to seving and consulting | 


all at the Court. He seemed to have an 
eye for sverything, and especially for any- 


fort and convenience. 

Insensibly she began, womanlike, to 
lean upon him as, certainly, she bad 
pever leant upon his father. There was 
no detail respecting the estate too minute 
for him, and, unlike bis father, he ap- 
peared to share all Claire’s sentiments to 
wards the tenants. 

It was be who suggested that a percent- 
age should be remitted from their rents, 
and who pleaded for the retention of ten- 


His Oxford manner seemed to have 
dropped off him asthe skin drops from a 
serpent, and he was now always grave 
aod in earnest. 

Searcely a day passed without Claire’s 
meeting him. Sometimes he took after- 
noon tea with her and Mrs, Lexton, and 
as he was always entertaining, Claise bad 
almost overcome her dislike of bim. It 
was true that to her he was just her man 
of business and nothing more; but he was 
pleasanter to deal with than his father, 
and she was giad of the exchange. 

She was singularly placed. Shut up, 
because of her mourning, at the Court, 
Mordaunt Sapley was her oniy medium of 
intercourse with the outeide world, and, 
still womanlike, she grew accustomed to 
bim. 

It never occurred to her that he should 
dare to dream of becomirg anything 
closer than her man of business, and she 
was therefore all the more free and less 
constrained in her intercourse with him. 

The days passed into weeks, while Mor- 
daunt Sapley was making his insidicus 
progress, and nothing was heard of Ger- 
ald Wayre. But for the half demolished 
wing and his haunting presence in Claire’s 
own heart, he might never have existed ! 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


MEV Sosan wasatrim craft. Though 
| +be has been calied a smack she was 

aimost large enough to rank a3 @ 
ketch, ber hold was capacious, and it was 
evident to Gerald that when the fishing 
season was off, she was engaged in the 
coasting. 

in addition tothe captain and Gerald, 
«be carried three men anda boy. Geraid 
saw st once that the captain whose name 
was Josiin, was a good seaman by the way 
in which he handled bis vessel. 

Like most of the west country folk he 
was rather areserved and self contained 
man, and at first, beyond aglance now 
and agsin at Gerald, he took no special 
notice of him, 

The weather was fair, and the wind 
favorable, and after the Susan had got 
weii started or ner course there was notb- 
ing tor Gerald to do. 

tie bad done his share of the work 
quietly and witbout fuss, and when sails 
were all set, the deck tidied up as neatly 
as a man 0’ war’s, he felt at liberty to seat 
himeelf on the combing and light a pipe. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that ail 
his thoughts were fixed on Cisire. It is 
also scarcely necessary to say that not »s 
single drop of bitternesa tinged the current 
of those thoughts, 

Some men would have felt extremely 
bitter at the curt way in which Ciaire b 
refused bis offer. They would have ment 
ally inveighed against the pride of wealth 
and station which could harden such a 
beart as even Ciaire Sartoris’; but Gerald 
was too generous and too much in love to 
entertain these feelings. 

He wassick and sore with disappoint 
ment, and combined with his disappoint- 
ruent was a vague sense of surprise and be- 
wildermert, but no bitterness, 

Claire had seemed to him the last woman 
in the world to set so great a value on her 
wealth and position as to permit them to 
| sway her actions where her heart was con- 
cerned. 

Why had she—well, yes—encouraged 
bim ? for surely there had been more than 
common kindness in her voice and in her 
eyes as be spoke to her by the piano. Why 
had she not repulsed him at the moment 
and not waited till the morning to give 
bim bis dismissal with a sivugle word? 

He sighed and puffed vigorously as the 
question beat about his mind. it 
| B6véer occurred to him that she had seen 


place, and the captain ned 
ically that it was the bow: plecs ca ean 
Pins: See ee seein’ that I was 
there. su ' 
so Ppose you saw Court 

Gerald answered in the affirmative, and 
though he felt it would be far wiser to 
avoid the subject if he meant to recover 
bis peace of mind, he ssid— 

“You know it well, of course?” 

The captain nodded, and smoked 
thoughtfully for a moment or two. 
“Yea,” he said, “man and boy. Great 
changes there lately; I heard that the lord 
left all the property to the young lady as 
was livin’ there ?”’ 

“This is so,” aaid Gerald. 

“He wes a strange gentieman,” re 


“He kept a yacht ?” said Gerald. “I hed 
not beard that.” 

“That's a long while ago,” said the ‘aap 
tain. “He didn’t keep her here at Regus; 
it’s a bad coast for yachting, uncertain 
like, a8 you may say—one hour fine, the 
next bowlin’. We used to put in at one of 
the safer ports farther down the cost 
His lordship was a good sailor, and could 
bandle the ship as neatly ae any man is 
the Bristol Channel; and | never see him 
show the white feather—excepting once, 
and that was when we'd got the women 
aboard.”’ 

Geraia listened half absently. 

“A party of yachting guests, | sup 
pose ?” he said. 

The captain pusbed his cap on to the 
back of bis bead, and stared at the floor, 
paffing musingly. 

“No,” he said, slowly, and as if be were 
struggling with his own natural reticence; 
“it warn’t a party. Lord Wharton liked 
to be alone on a sea trip.” 

Something in the man’s manner s& 
tracted Gerald’s attention. 

“What ladies were they, then?’ be 
asked, rather to show his interest thes 
from curiosity. 

The captain still seemed to hesitate; but 
ai last he said— 

“Well, I'm not given to talking sbout 
my betters, but his lordsbip’s dead, and it 
bappened so lomg ago that it won’t make 
mceb odds one way or t’otber. It was this 
way. One day his lordsbip came sboard, 
just below here, with one of the women 
servants of the Court. I’ve beard tell thet 
sbe’d been a long time in the Court ser 
vice; one of the men, a Regna |ad, said # 
how she was his lordship’s nurse | for 
get her name.”’ 

“Was it Bardon ?” asked Gerald. 

“That was it!’ assented the captain. 
“You know ber?” 

“] have seen an old lady named Bardon 
at the Court,” said Gerald. 

“A very old woman, a bit gone in ber 
mind ?” 

Geraid nodded. 

“Yee, that’s ber,” said the captain. “We 
sailed for a place called Lartree, on ws 
Trish coast, and there bis lordsbip snd #6 
both went ashore. We bad orders to l# 
off in the bay and wait for bis lordship 


lantern and held it so as to light the 
ladder; and you may guess | was s bit 





his meeting with Lucy, and if it had, it 
would not have occurred to him that she 
couid have been jealous, 


When a man is quite innocent in his in- | 


tentions, the idea that he could seem 
guiity in the eyes of others never suggests 
iteelf to him. 

The only reason he could assign for her 


wasithe ail-sufficient 


that she did not ve bim. I 


refusal of hits 
. one 


Lere was sor 





aback when I see two women in the 
instead of one.” ; 
He bad refilled his giass, and being 
launched on his narrative, went 08 
freely — 
oe lordship and this Mra. Bardos bet 
brought a young lady with them. 


well 


ere 
was a pretty young thing, tboug? att 
ale and scared like, and looked #*" 
~ * * thanked ae 


been crying. She smiled and 
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1 hel her up the gangway. 
ee ae a eee on his arm down to 
the cabin, apd ’most directly afterwards 
we bad orders to set sail.” 

«a romantic incident!” said Gerald, 
deeply interested. “Do you know who 
she was, or how it happened that she ac- 
companied Lord Wharton to the yacbt ?” 

The captain shook his head. 

“Never knew from that day to this,” he 
sid. “His lordship was a sort of close 
and reserved kind of gentleman, and kept 
sloof from the crew. We'd just see him 
and the young lady walking on the deck 
in the ine weather; and he treated her— 
well, jast asa man treats his sweetheart 
or his wife.”” 

“His wife?’ said Gerald. “But Lord 
Wharton was never married, was he?” 

The captain shook his head sententious- 
ly. “Can't say,” he said. “T’ve heerd as 
be never was We went down to the 
Mediterranean wita a fair wind, and bis 
lordship, and Mra. Burdon, and the 
young lady went ashore. The next day 
we bad orders to go back to England, and 
we sailed without them.” 

“and you never sawthe young lady 
again 7” asked Gerald. 

“No,” said the captain. ‘I never see 
nor heerd of heragain. I don’t know as I 
ever opened my mouth about the business 
afore this, and I don’t know what made 
metsik about it now!’ he added, as if 
half regretting his communicati veness, 

“There is no barm done,” said Gerald. 
“] shall not speak of it again.” 

The captain looked somewhat relieved. 
“Weil, as | said, it happened a long while 
ago,” he remarked; ‘‘and bis lordsbip’s 
dead and gone to answer for the business 
~if there was anything wrong in it!” 

“You speak doubtfully,” said Gerald. 

“Well, you see,”’ said the captain slow. 
ly. “The young lady didn’t seem likea 
light o’ love. One can generally tell. And 
hers was a good face as well as a pretty 
one: vesides, bie lordsbip didn’t treat her 
asa man treats 2 woman who’s made a 
fool of herself for him.”’ 

“It is a strange story,” said Gerald. “Do 
yoo think they know of it at Court 
Regna ?” 

“I don’t know,” said the captain; “‘but I 
feel pretty sure they don’t. I’ve never 
heard anyone speak of it, and it’s not un- 
likely that the menon board kept their 
counse! as | did mine. We knew, though 
hisiordship never said a word, that he 
didn’t want it spoken of, and we'd too 
good places to run the rink of losing 
them.” : 

“If she was his wife, why didn’t he take 
ber to Court Regna?” asked Gerald. 

‘Can't say,”’ said the captain, shrugging 
bis shoulders, snd rising, as if the subject 
were closed. “Better get on deck; I’m 
thinking we shall have a change 0’ 
weather.” 

There was so much of romance in the 
captain’s story that it remained in Gersld’s 
mind for several hours. It struck him as 
Strange that even here, in the open sea, 
Court Regna and its aflairs had followed 
him; and he was conscious of a sentiment 
‘pproaching pity for the unknown girl 
og had entrusted her fate to Lord Whar. 


However, asthe night cams on he had 
littie time for dwelling apon the strange 
“ory. The captain’s prognostication was 
Verified, the wind swung round, after the 
charming bat somewhat risky fashion of 
the Bristo! Channel, and the Susan was 
— roiling in the trough of a heavy sea. 
verald and the rest of the crew were hard 

i “work all night The canvas had to be 
) ‘aken in, and The Susan was scudding 
—o before a boisterous wind, 
, 0 

sire aa re morning, grow into a perfect 
The storm and the labor it caused, came 
™ & welcome relief to Gerald, and as he 
elung to the sbroude with the wind and 
oe beating pitilessly upon him, he 
— % almost possible to forget even 
re in the stress and strain of the dan- 
Sous duties which he had undertaken, 
4d which he performed as earnestly as 

“y her member of the crew. 
oe morning the wind subsided, 
a ™ followed by « thick fog, which 
hi “ll more dangerous, They had lost 
— during the night, and the vessel 
roma * badly strained, and Gerald, as he 
at ‘* way along the drenched and 
Ppery deck, to ask a question of the 


much weather and hard work when you 
came aboard, sir !”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Gerald, pleas- 
autly. “It’s not the first bad weather I’ve 
seen, or the first hard work. One must 
take it as itcomes. Where are we?’ 

“Don’t know, exactly,” said the captain, 
with a composure which struck Geraid as 
grimly humorous. 

‘Off the coast of Ireland, 1 fancy. We 
shall see when this pea soup lifts.” And 
he nodded at that sailor’s bete noir, the 
yellow fog. ‘Wherever we are, 1 shall 
have to put it to port for repairs.” 

“Iam sorry, for your sake,” said Ger- 
ald; “but it doesn’t matter so far as I am 
concerned. Iam only out on a holiday.” 

Towards noon the fog lifted, and they 
made for oneof the small bayson the 
southeast coast of Ireland. The captain 
knew the place, and informed Gerald that 
as the necessary repairs would take some 
days, he was free tospend them on land, 
remarking, ‘‘You bargained for a fair sail 
to France, not for floundering about the 
Iriith coast. Take a week off, and if I can’t 
ge! a man to take your place—or if you’ve 
8 n\ind to go on with us—why, join at the 
end of that time.”’ 

Gerald accepted the offer but would not 
g0 ashore until the vesse! had been made 
as trim and sbip shape as possible and he 
and the captain parted on most satisfactory 
terms, 

“Here’s your pay up to date, and as 
you've earned it like a man I reckon you 
won't be too proud to take it.”’ 

Gerald accepted the mouey, frankly ad- 
mitting that be needed it, and having 
shaken the captain by the hand, went 
ashore. Ashe waiked through the little 
village which stood on the edgeof the 
smali bay, he asked bimee!! what he should 
do next, whether, after ali, be had acted 
wisely in leaving RKegna, and whether it 
would not be better for him to eng his en- 
gagement with the captain and go straight 
back to his work at the Court? But, in 
simple truth, he shrank, with soreness of 
heart, from seeing Ciaire yet awhile. 

Tbe country behind the village was 
rough in the extreme, but rich in that 
beauty which is characteristic of Irish 
scenery. The hills that rose from the sea 
were thickly covered with pines, which 
made the air fragrant with terebene, as 
Geraid entered one of the wooda, 

After walking for some time amidst the 
straight stems which rose like the columns 
of some stately cathedral, he came upon a 
wooden hut. Its solisude and the scenery 
by which it was surrounded reminded 
him of some of his backwoods experi- 
ences, 

“J wonder if I have forgot how to use an 
axo?’’ he asked himself, with a smile, as 
he went upto thedoor of the hut. The 
woodman came out in answer to his sum. 
mona, and Gerald stated hiscase frankly. 
The woodman, a sturdy young fellow, 
eyed Gerald pleasantly enough. 

“You might get lodgings in the vil- 
lage,”’ he said; “or youcan stay here, if 
you like, shure; if it’s not too tough for 
yer.”’ 

It was just what Gerald wanted. With 


low the place at which they had tied it. He 
pointed this out to Terence, and climbed 
the tree to replace the rope in its proper 
position. 

He was fastening the last knot when the 
wood man uttered acry of warning. Gerald 
looked down to see what was the matter, 
and at the same moment felt the tree giving 
under bim, and, before he could drop from 
his elevated position, the tall trunk fell 
with a crash to the ground. 

He was thrown some distance by the 
impetus, but thinking nothing was amiss, 
attempted to rise. Ashe did so a sharp 
pain shot through his leg, and he fell to 
tho ground. 

He knew in a moment whet had hap- 
pened,and when the woodman sprang to 
his side, he said quietly — 

“I’ve broken my leg.” 

Terence said nothing, but lugged Gerald 
up on to his back and carried him to the 
hut. 

“It’s broken, sare enough!” he said, 

Gerald smiled mirthlessly: “I know—a 
broken leg—when I feel it,”’ he said, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness, “Oan you 
set it?” 

The woodman shook his head, “By 
good luck there’s a docther in the villaze,” 
be said. “You kape quiet and I’ll fetch 
bim.”’ 

“I shali keep quiet enough, without a 
doubt,” said Gerald, with a rueful laugh. 

The woodman made him as comfortable 
as possible, and then started for the doctor. 
While he was gone, Gerald took a sheot of 
notepaper and envelope from his pocket- 
book and wrote a letter to Mr. Sapley, in- 
forming bim of his accident, and promis- 
ing to return immediately he was able to 
do 80, 

Terence returned with the doctor, the 
limb was set, and Gerald, balf-unconscious 
with pain as he was had still intelligence 
enough remaining to beg the doctor to post 
the letter, and also to inform the captain of 
The Susan that he would be unable to sail 
with him. 

Then he quietly and unostenutatiously 
fainted, 

Now, it happened that Gerald’s pencilled 
note was delivered during Mr. Sapley’s 
absence from home. Mordaunt opened it, 
and as he read it a thrill of satisfaction ran 
through him. That Fate should be play- 
ing hie hands in this extraordinary way. 
seemed to him an augury of his future 
suUCCEeSS, 

He locked the door and paced up and 
down for some time witb the note in his 
hand, then he tore it intosmali fragments, 
and, seating himself at the table, wrote the 
following answer:— 

‘‘Dear sir,—I am extremely sorry to hear 
of the accident which has befallen you, 
ana I trust that it will have no very seri- 
ous consequences. Owing to unforeseen 
circumstances Miss Sartoris has decided to 
discontinue the rebuilding of the wing at 
the Court. Lee, the builder, bas been ar- 
ranged with, and I beg to enciese a 
cheque, which | trust you will consider 
sufficient compensation for the work you 
have done.”’ 

He signed this with his father’s name, 





trne Irish hospitality tbe young fellow 
prepared a meal atonce. It consisted of 
the simplest fare, but the woodman did | 
the bonors witb the rough grace and | 
courtesy characteristic of his countrymen. 

Gerald felt as if he were, indeed, in the 
back woods again a4 he sat on a felled tree | 
and talked with his bost, while they 
smoked their pipes and sipped their tea. 

He slept soundly that night ona bed | 
made of fir fibre covered with a rough rug, 
the fragrance of the couch fully compen- 
sating for any iack of softness, When he > 
awoke in the morning his host had already 
gone off to work, and Gerald set about 
getting the break fast. 

He feltas he was thus engaged that, if 
he bad never met Cisire Sartoris, be could 
have spent many a bappy month in bis de- 
lightfal place. After breakfast he offered 
to help the young fellow with his work, 
and the man !ocked somewhat surprised. 

“Shure, I thought ye were a gintie- 
man !’’ be said. 

Gerald laughed. ‘The oldest gentleman | 
of all was a gardener,” hesaid. ‘I know 
how to use an axe—if I’ve not forgotten it, | 
and perbape you'll give me 4 hint or 
two.” 

He worked with Tereuce, the woodman, 
as honestly as he had workedon oard 
The Susan, and on the second day, as they 





=. saw, by the expression of the 


rpeetanegars face, that the skipper was 
tion of . 2 YY Satisfied with the condi- 
aid a: 7 alr tie smiled grimly as Ger- 
— him and ciung to the tafi- 
maid ! a pleasure trip, this!’ he 
reckon you didn’t calculate on so | 


sat at their evening meal, Terence re- 


marked that it wasa pity Geral should 
ever leave the forest. 

On the evening of the fourth Gay aS 
were engaged i ng n par : ar 
large fir. They had cut hrough alf 
the trunk whe! (7e@Taid n iced that the 
guard rope, as it is called, had slipped be 


and appended his father’s signature to the 
check, and as he posted this letter with 
his own hand, felt as grateful to Provi 
dence asif he were the most upright and 


| deserving of men. 


Gerald Wayre completely out of his way, 
his path was clear! 





CHAPTER XIX. 


daunt Sapley waited for a reply, 
which he knew would come. He 
counted upon Gerald’s pride to play into 
his hands, and it is needless to say that he 
did not rely upon it in vain. 
Ina few days there came a short note 
from Gerald, saying that he regretted that 


H’ VING sent his letter and check, Mor- 


| Miss Sartoris had decided to discontinue 


the rebuilding, but that he had only to ac- 


| quiesce in her decision. And he begged 


permission to return the check. 

Mordaunt Sapley smiled as he burned 
both letter and check; Gerald had indeed 
played into his hands, for the prite that 
prompted the retarn of the draft would, 
Mordaont felt sure, prevent Gerald’s re 


| turn. 


His sudden departure puzzied Mordaunt 
a little; for, notwithstending his explana- 
tion, he was conscious of a feeling that the 
desire for a holiday did not altogether and 
satisfactorily account for Gerald's flight 


And Gerald had been so engrossed and 
evidently delighted with his work. Why 
had he gone? 

As hbecouidad not anewer the qvestion 
Mordaunt put it aside. He did nottell his 
father that he bad beard from Geraid, and 


old Sapley and the rest of Regna became |! 


eet . 





fully convinced that he had gone off with 
Lucy, as the days passed into weeks and 
the weeks into months without any tid- 
ings of the avsent pair Regna. 

Claire, as a rule, avoided the old wing 
but now and again she walked that way, 
and lvoked at it—as a woman looks at 
some inanimate object associated with the 
great and secret sorrow of her life. 

She recalled Gerald's face, his voice, the 
reverential and veiled tenderness of his 
eyes when they rested upon her, She 
lived over again that day whea he had 
stood near the falling wall, and she had 
sprang forward to warn and rescue him. 
His stern words—hiding his anxiety on 
her account—rang in her ears. Like a 
canker jn the heart of the rose, her love— 
her blighted love for him—was eating into 
her life. 

She grew paler and thinner; and Mra, 
Lexton, who noticed the alteration in ber, 
insisted upon her taking some change. 
They went up to London, and plunged in- 
to the mild course of dissipation permitted 
to ladies, 

But Claire never entered a concert-room 
or theatre without looking round, half 
fearing, half hoping, to see the stalwart 
form and handsome face, which were rare- 
ly out of her miad. 

Though they did not go into “society,” 
in the accepted sense of the word, some 
friends and connections of the family 
made Claire's acquaintance, and made 
haste to weloome the young girl, who was 
only lovely and charming, but the mis- 
tress of Court Kegna and a large fortune, 

“You must come up for the next season 
—you must indeed, my dear !"’ said one of 
these, a certain Lady Redmayne, an old 
lady, who was generally recognized as one 
of that little band called leaders of fashion. 
“You would make a great success, 1 aia 
certain.”’ 

Claire smiled, in the pensive, preooou- 
pled way, which had become habitual to 
ber now. 

“I don’t know that! particularly want 
to be a success,” she said. 

Lady Redmayne eyea her shrewdly. 

“Every healthy-minded man or woman 
wants to be a success, my dear,” she re- 
marked, with good natured cynicism. “it 
is what we live for; we women, especially. 
You have been buried too long ir that 
country place of yours, There is nothing 
so bad for the nerves and spirits as a long 
spell of the country; it is always your 
rustic whois melancholy and nervous, 
Too much quiet is bad for the body and 
the brain. You laugh.” 

Claire had only smiled. 

“Very well. But lam quiteright. Take 
yourself, for instance. Look at that wo- 
man in the peacock-blue bonnet. That ia 
Lady Mary Grantford. How old do you 
think sheis? Looks like a girl, doesnt 
she? Did you hear her laugh? My dear, 
she is as old as | am; we were at school to- 
getber. And it isn’t only the poudre de 
rizand beautiful wig, and her eyebrow 
pencil, that keep her young—it is the 
bustie and stir of life. She hasn't had 
time to getold. And she will keep like 
that until one day she will wake up and 
find it is time to die.”’ 

“What an awful picture!" said Claire, 
with a faint shudder. 

“Awful; yes. But I doubt whether it is 
much worse than yours,”’ said Lady Ked- 
mayne. ‘Here are you, who have never 
had a trouble in your life—”’ 

Claire’s lips came together, and she 
winced. 

“Who are rolling in money, have one of 
the best of homes, who might become 
a power inthe world, and—and—no, not 
end, but continue—by marrying a corone'; 
but ‘instead of which,’ as the muegistrate 
said, here you are, a4 listless and uninter- 
ested, as to ‘outside’ things as if you were 
that poor girl wheeling that perambula- 
tor.”’ 

“Perhaps she is happy enough —con- 
tent,” said Claire. 

They were driving through Kensington 
Gardens, and the warmth of the winter's 


sun had brought out the nursemaida. 
“Not she!” said Lady Redmayne, with 
the coolness of the aristocrat. “How could 
a person Of tuat class be content? Kut your 
ease is Gifferen\. My dear, take the ad- 
vice of ¢ woman who, havingan absurd 
prejudice agains! powder and paint, must 
consider herse)f old, and live. I quite 
tremble when I think of what you are 


drifting into!’ 
“Woat is that—an old maid?’ said 
Claire, 
“Ne, my child, you aré too young for 
| euch an awful fate as that to be thought of 
for the present; but into something almost 
as bed and HO pele © melianchoily 
youpbg perso “ Weare & UIBCKR tnerine 
liréas, a 1 goer slumming, anda 
Visiting the po with a basket and a bun 
die of tracta.”’ 
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A SUMNER HOUR. 


BY a. @. Tf. 
———— 
Listie lazy clouds are drifting 
Slow across the summer sky; 
Golden sands are softiy shifting 
‘Neath the wavelets gurgiing by 
Laaves above are interlacing, 
One pale sunbeam Git'ring thro’, 
Falls upon your shining tresses, 
Matchimg thew tn golden hue. 


Tender echoes siow are dying 
Dewn the cloisters of the wood, 
Happy, mystic «pelis are lying 
‘Round us now; dim shadows brood 
Asal watch you low and lower 
Droop the curtains of y. ~r eyes; 
O'er your cheeks, but half averted, 
Fitt soft, fuctuating dyes. 


Flowers and grasses lowly bending 
‘Neath their weight of shimmering dew, 
On the slumb'rous air are sending 
Incenes sweet; across the blue 
High above, the stars come trooping 
Ere the last pale sunbeams die. 
‘Round the fragrant, silent woodland, 
Vells of starlight dimly lic. 


Stlence holds us; low and tender 
Comes the soft song of the stream 
My rapt senses all surrender 
To a sweet, delightful dream 
Both our hearta, love, beat together, 
Ie there need one word to my?’ 
Your sweet eyes have told me something 
Mliseful to my heart for aye’ 





Unanswered. 


BY @ lL. BR. 





HE event! am about to record bap 
pened on the twenty-Ofth of Decem- 
ber, 18—. It is my wish to narrate it 

simply. I‘noted the facts down at the 
time, an‘ in chronicling them | allow my- 
self no exaggeration. 

Nor do | pose as a believer in the super- 
natural, being by nature practical. A 
man of different temperament might find 
pleasure in dwelling on so important an 
incident in his life; with me it is other- 
wise, 

My time ia fully occupied, 1 have little 
leisure for thought, nor am | of a nature 
to take delight in such researches as are 
pursued by the Psychical Society. The 
theory of the dual consciousness has no 
attraction for me; idealistic philosophy ix 
not in my line; 1 am not concerned about 
transcendental self. 

Briefly, | lay no claim to any higher 
aspirations than to increase my practice (it 
ia already considerable), to do my duty by 
my pationta, and to provide somewhat 
more lavishly for my wite and children. 

Iam pre-eminently a family man; I be- 
lieve in the sacredness of the marriage 
tie, and in the responsibilities of parents 
In point of fact, I am a fair type of a mod- 
ern Englishman in that respect, what- 
ever neurotic novela may say to the con 
trary. 

My wife, who is at the present moment 
sitting opposite me, busily stiching at 
somwne dainty garment for one of the 
youngsters, is beautful in wy eyes still, 
but I hesitate to say how others may view 
her. 

At the time I merried her, however, no 
man in bis senses would have ventured to 
dispute her charms; they were undeniabie 
It pleases me at this moment to relate 


I inquired where he bad lived; oddly 
enough the house was at that moment to 
jet. | went over it at once, and sfter a few 
hours’ consideration took it, finding the 
rent within my means. I never had cause 
to regret the step. 

To sit down and wait for patients is not 
inepiriting; this I found, to my cost, but | 
wes by temperament optimistic, and I 
made the time pass by dint of constant oc- 
cupation. 

It was not often that I was low-spirited, 
or meditated on my loneliness; but the 
twenty-fourth of December found me, I 
must confess, somewhat biue. I sat 
hovering over the fire, succeeding in 
warming my feet, but feeling an unpless- 
ant draught at my beck. The weather 
was exceptionally cold, | was uncon- 
eciously tired; I rose with sudden resolu- 
tion, and went upstairs to bed. 

I bad visited all my patients that day; 
they were six in number; I bad no right 
to be either mentally or physically ex- 
hbeusted. If I had been asked what | 
most desired at that particular moment | 
think I should bave said an epidemic; yet 
I was a merciful man, and fond, in a mild 
way, of my fellow creatures. 

I slept soundly until two in the morn- 
ing, when I found myself sitting sprighbt, 
listening intently. Someone was calling 
through the speaking tube. I sprang out 
of bed and listened. At firet 1 could not 
catch the words. 

“Say it again,”’ I shouted. 

The sentence was repeated siowly and 
distinctly: 

‘Some at once, she is dying.” 

No address was given, the omission did 
pot make any impression upon me For 
this I cannot in any way account. | was 
neither agitated nor excited. I dressed 
rapidly, burried downstairs, closed the 
street door behind me and looked around. 
Tae wind was piercingly cold; I shivered. 
The night was clear and starlit. In the 
fall glare of my red lamp stood a woman. 

She was of medium height, and her fig- 
ure, a singularly graceful one, was envel- 
oped in « fur lined cloak,the hood of 
which covered her head. She glanced 
over her shoulder; her tace was white as 
death, her eyes gleamed, though the lids 
were swollen from weeping. I could see 
hers distinctly that leven observed a 
sacar on the left temple. 

Soft curls of brown hair lay on her fore 
head. I was a doctor, eager for a new case; 
but | was human, her beauty attracted me 
irresistibiy. I sdvanced and would have 
spoken to her; she did not appear to be 
aware of iny presence, but ran on swiftly, 
and I followed. 

It was all I could do to keep her in 
sight, so rapid was her pace; the wind 
| blew fiercely, making progress difficult 
| The way was long; we left the town be. 
hind usand crosseda barren common, 
never siackening our speed. I was not 
sorry when she paused atthe door, of a 
lonely cottage, the walk had not beer too 
pleasant 

1 passed my hand over my stinging 
eyes; the gesture was rapid and mechani- 


appeared. I was alone. 





how, when and why I came to woo her. 
I offer no explanation: a subtier brain 
may supply one, as ie more probable, my 
recital may be met with derision. Still, 
facta remain: they can neither be ex- 
plained away, nor can they be set aside by 
simple, barefaced contradiction. 

For my want of literary style I do not 
apologize. | am but a plaia medical prac- 
titioner; | can diagnose a case as weil as 
most men; if 1 do so unsatisfactorily | 
submit to criticiem, but 1 am no story- 
teller, Yet it pleases me to unburden 
my mind; though none, I take it, are 
com peiled t read, should the process fall 
to interest them, or the manner of it grate 
on their fastidious taste. 

Having little capital at my command, 
and sma’! spirit for spaculation, 1 did not 

ommence my career by buying a prac- 

ce in a populous neighborhood; on the 
contrary, | elected to settle down in a 
email country town, which we will call, 
for present purposes, Hameworth. 

There were but two doctors in the piace; 
one was a hom@opaeth, the other an allo 
path. From the former I flattered myseif 
I bad little to fear, the latter was growing 
old, and had an extensive practice, since 
there was no rival in the feild. 

Two years before a certain Paul Rattray 
bad aiso practised in the town, so! was 
told; but his skill was email! and his habits 
unsteady; be had made a moonlight fit 


Ung, ieaving pothing behind him but « 


bed repOtation and many debia. 


awake withal, and not over pleased at my 
position. 

However, it was 
enter the house to which I had 


patient. 
me 


door wason the latch. 


ing. 


as it oocurred, 





| familiar to me. 


“Come at once, she is dying.”’ 


They were followed by others, uttered 
in heartrending tones: ‘‘No, no, he will 


not come !”’ 


eal, occupying, 80 it appeared to me, but a 
fraction of a second, yet my guide had dis- 
I shook myself 
as though | bad slept, and would cast off 
a Strange dream, but was sufficiently wide 


incumbent on me to 
been 80 
| urgentiy summoned. A light was burn- 
| ing in an upper window, presumably that 
| of the apartment occupied by my future 
I knocked, but no one anwered 


Then, I found to my surprise that the 
Without giving 
myself time for consideration, acting, as 
had been the case throughout, on impulse, 
in a way foreign to my character, | walked 
upstairs and stood outside the door of the 
room wherein I had geen the light burn- 


I cannot in any way account for that or 
for my subsequent conduct; | set it down 
I stood and listened. 
For a few moments the silence was com- 
plete, Presently I heard words already 


scar on the left temple was not required to 
strengthen my conviction; it was already 
sufficiently strong. 

I stood and gazed down upon ber, utter. 
ly at a loss to understand the situation; 
her cheeks were flushed, her breath cams 
short and quick; she wore a nightdress 
frilled at the throat and wrista. 

1 glanced round the room, but saw 20 
traces of the fur-lined cloak In which she 
had been wrapped so recently. Had it 
been there the mystery would have been 
equaily insoluble, as sufficient time to ef- 
fect a change of attire, however rapid, had 
not elapsed. 

As! bent over her, she raised herself, 
laid her band on my shoulder, and said in 
repreachfui accenta 

“You are too late, she is dead! Look at 
her syes how they stare at you; look at 
her stiff lips, they are speaking to you 
now. ‘You might have saved me,’ they 
say, but you would not come; you could 
sleep while a fellow creature was in agony. 
God forgive you. 1 never can.”’ 

She pointed with her Ginger to a farther 
corner of the room, but I saw nothing. 1 
knew that she was delirious, yet her 
words affected me strangely. 

Witb the !tnstinct of my profession I en- 
deavored to detach my attention from all 
that was extraneous, and to concentrate it 
on my patient. 

1 found ber to be s= ffering from pleurisy; 
the case was undoubtediy a serious one. 
I rang the bel! without recsiving any an- 
ewer. I then took upon myselfto make a 
room to-room visitation throughout the 
bouse, 

Owing to its limited size this task was 
soon completed, and it became evident to 
me that, strange as it might seem, my pa- 
tient and | were its sole occupants, 

There was some wood in the grate, I lit 
a fire as quickly as! was able; the room 
was very cold and I! felt that it was im- 
portant to raise the temperature at once. 

Then 1 sat down and waited patiently 
for a few momenta, turning over in my 
mind what I had best do dext. I had not 
much tims tor consideration. 

Refore long the door was opened gently, 
ard an elderly lady, wearing a bonnet and 
shawi, appeared on the scene. She showed 
a surprise that was not unwarrantable at 
my presence. 

“Dr. Haviland, I believe,” she said. 

1 bowed assent. 

The words thai followed took the form 
of a question. 

“How did you know of my niece's ill- 
ness ?’’ 

I was puzzied. To say that the invalid 
herseif had fetched me was to arouse in 
my interrogstor’s mind the suspicion that 
I was insane; therefore, | made an inten- 
tionally incoheren\ rer! v. 

She was excited and anxious, it was on 
this account, | presume, that she allowed 
it to pase. I ascertained that her niece had 
been ailing for a few days, and had gone 
to bed at eight o'clock. At one, Mra 
Morris, who siept in an adjoining room, 
had been alarmed by hearing her speak in 
an excited tone. 

Being unused to lliness, and evidently 
not particularly strong-minded, she had, 
discovering her condition, at once run dis- 
tractedly for Dr. Fieid, the elderly practi- 
tioner already alluded to, bat had not 
found him at bome She had hesitated 
whether to fetch me, but fearing what 
might happen in her abseace had returnea 
at once. 

Oo inquiring whether Dr. Field was 
their regular medical attendant, she in- 
formed me that neither she nor her niece 
troubled doctors much, and 1 observed a 
certain shortness in her manner which 
discouraged further inquiries. Nor was I, 
for my own part, desirous of making any, 
my only object being to avoid transgress- 
ing professional etiquette. 

I endeavored while giving my orders to 
Mra. Morris to quiet some of her alarms, 
although I could not reconcile it with my 
conscience to hide from her that this was 
& serious cass, which would call forth 


TT 
se, 


fair girl who lay e0 patiently, too 
speak, but always ready to antowan 
grateful acknowledgment of our slightes: 
services; sometimes our hearts wank 
within ua 

But at last the gied day came when | 
could pronounce her cut of danger, and} 
think I eball never forget bow I fit, I 
feared lest my joy should be too 

I dreaded lest tho story of my love should 
be written on my face eo plainly that aj 
who ran might reed. For | was bats 
matter-of-fact man, and it appeared to me 
absurd that I should have parted with my 
heart so readily. 

Nay, 1 even struggied against fate, feo 
bly and spasmodically, until the time 
came when it was no longer pomibie | 
told myself that I was in nc position to 
marry, least of all to marry Mary Morrie, 
who had not a penny im the world, for | 


But a spell seemed to be cast over me 
I was as One enthralle:; as blindly as | 
was lied on the morning of the twenty. 
fifth, was I led now. 1 was hopelessty in 
love with a woman who was in eo sores 
bodily strait as to be hard!y aware of my 
presence. 

When she was fully conscious, when we 
two conversed together, I accepted the fact 
without demur; I realized that the hand of 
fate is too powerful for men to cast aside 
It happened’on the twentieth of Janazary. 


spoke, 

“] shall always be grateful to you for at- 
tending me,” she said gently, “bet you 
have never explained how it bappewed. 
And gou know, Dr. Haviland, you are 
about the last doctor im the world my aunt 
or I sbould have sent for, since you are 
Dr. Rattray’s successor.” 

“Bat what of Dr. Rattray?” 

“If you had asked mea month ago | 
should have told you that I hated him,” 
she replied: *“‘but I have been 0 close to 
death that I cannot say it now. I hate 
none.” 

“How did Dr. Rattray offend you?” | 
asked, for 1 dreaded furtber q 
and I felt that it might be averted by car 
rying the war into the enemy's camp. 

She pushed ber hair from ber forebead. 
a gesture with which | was now familiar. 

“I loved my mother very dearly,” abe 
said, “she was ail im all to me I think | 
would have given my life for her; bat ber 
health was frail. When we came heres 
utter strangers, I, in my ignorance, called 
in Dr. Rattray. On Christmas Eve, two 
years ago, my mother was seized with 8 
sudden attack of syncope. 

“She and I lived alone, as wy aunt aod 
I live now. I had no neighbor whose ad 
I could seek. The weather was intensely 
cold. I took a fur-lined closk of my 
mother’s, threw the hood over my bead, 
and ran for the doctor. | spoke to bim 
through the tabe.” 

rn tncertire her eyes were moist, ber 
lips trembled, yet I coald not Keep silence. 
I was too anxioas for information. 

“What did you say?” 
leassly. Yet I knew without 
words had recurred oe over 

n since Christmas Eve 
““Gne clanped her bande together: pooton 
| were set firm, bat ber answer came 
once. 

“When I blew down the tabe, 


and over 


she said, 





all the skill of the nurse as well as that of 
the doctor. 

Others of my profession have more faith 
in trained nurses than |, or maybs less 
faith in the services prompted by a loving 


pertand dainty. A few words with Mrs, 


to her niece. 





I entered the room unhesitatingly; it was 
small and barely furnished, but in perfect | 
without traces of refine 
On the narrow bed lay a girl; her 


order, and not 
ment. 
face was turned 
eyes interrogated mine. 


i recoguised her at once 


towards mé, 


her eager 


the features 


were sufficientiy remarkabie to have im- 
themeeives on my memory; the 


} reseed 


| I looked into her troubled eyes, I 
| watched the tremulous mouth settie into 
firmness, and 1 decided in my own mind 

that she would be ableto attend to her 

satisfactorily. The sequel proved that | 

wes not mistaken 

She and |, God heiping ua, fought a hard 

} battle with death: sometimes bis grim 
arms seemed about to close around the 








heart, which can make clumey fingers ex- | 


Morris convinced me that she was devoted | 


fter | bed 


‘ A 
| “he asked me who was tbere. ane is 6F- 


| told hima, I said, Come at one; bat be 
| ing.’ He promised me he would, 4 my 
| never came; be fell asleep a8") . o- 
mother died for want of medical 
tion.”’ peek™ 

The flush had faded out of ber 
with a woman’s tact she strove © 


her emotion, feeling, doubtless — 
position was a strained one for @° pre 

“Dr, Rattray was a disgrace to Di os? 
fession,” she continued: “he did - ont 
whether his patients lived or died mpc 
as he could drink his 0: wie — ra 
forgive myself for baving son other 
medical attendant for my des" ™ pare 
But,” aba added more light ye eet 


not told me how it is 1 bad 
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tune to secure your services. My aunt 
herself is puzzied. She tells me you ar- 
rived in her absence. Sbe went tor Dr. 
Field, you know.” 

| strove to answer, but im vain; words 
failed me, my embarrassment could not be 
concealed. 

“Tell me!’ she said gently, leaning for- 
ward with her hands lightly clasped to- 
gether, and her ace upturned. 

I did so, plainly and straightforwardly, 
keeping nothing back. After I had 
spoken a hush fell upou us both. The 
weirdness of the incident I recorded couid 
not be ignored by the most prectical of 
minds, 

“| do not understand,” she said slowly 

“And I bave no explanation to offer,” I 
replied. 

The situation is the same now as then. 
It is Christmas Eve, and my wife and I sit 
together by our own fireside. We stil! in- 
babit the house once temanted by Paul 
Rattray. Night after night messages reach 
me tbrough the speaking tube, sometimes 
more perisstently than I could wish, but 
they are of a prosaic order. For that which 


| Becessary in these early centuries. {zn al- 








ered by the city and its suburbs, afforded | 


| most every family of gentle bieod, ome «an unequalied field for street railway en. 
Son was dedicated to the chureb, and be gtneers, and the engineers and electricians 


was carly sent to the community to which 
he was to belong; the other boys were ed- 
ucated in the tilt-yard to become dexter- 
ous with the sword and lence 

Still as early as 1382 there were gram 
mar schoolsin some of the large towns, 
for instance one in Nottingham, where 


for the children of the county families. 


the ecantiest, only “the alphabet and the 
humanities being taught,” and very inha- 


rulers were forever ini pressing upom the 





came to me on the morning of December | 


vsth, I8—, I have no explanation to offer. 
| do not understand. 


iN OLD TIMES. 








rod.”” 

The poor boys therefore were beaten, 
eufl-d and starvod unti! some email emat- 
tering of learniug bad been foresd into 
ibem. 

With what tears, with what bruised and 
aching bodies mos: of thease leckiess lads 
bave attained the aipbabet and ihe ha. 


| manities, 


Bateven this tcanty amount of educa- 
tion was noi deemed vectesary for the 


| daughters of the house Many hours of 


interesting respecting domestic ar- | 


A FEW words perchance may not be un- 


rangements during the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries. Carpets were etill | 


upkvown loxuries, but the fashion of 
sirewing the apartments with rushes was 
being graduaily abandoned. 

Rushes were still used in the retainers’ 
hall, but for the better rooms sweet scent- 
ed herbs and fragrant twigs were usually 
employed. 


In the fourteenth century windows were 


apertures filled with glass so as to admit 
light but to exciude wind. 

The walis were frequently bung with 
cloth or tapestry to protect the inmates of 
the room from the many currents of air 
that penetrated the strong bat poorly-built 
walls. 

We learn from various ancient dcca- 
ments that it was the duty of the serving 
men and peges to sweep out the principal 
apartments, but a8 the use of water is 
rarely mentioned, damp and fragrant 
leaves aod twigs must have aided rot only 
in collecting the dust, Dut also towards re 
freshing the atmosphere in such constantly 
closed rooma, fresh air being only admitt- 
edthrough the doors opening on te the 
battlements or balconies. 

From otd inventories at Thurieigh and 
elsewhere, we ascertain how seantily fur- 
nished were these ancient mansions «i 
though they seém to have been aban- 
dantly supplisd with fancy Sagons, and 
drinking cups in gold, silver and fineiy 
engraved pewter, besides an infinite num- 
ber of black-jacks or cups mace of leather. 

The plates and dishes for daily use were 
generally of pewter, out there were <er- 
vices of silver for festal occasions. Very 
nolicéabie are the enormous silver dishe+ 
for barons of beef and haunches of veni- 
8On,. 

Peacocks, swans snd capona were stand- 
ard dishes, and the ponds on every large 
estate supplied the fresh fish that were 
Sérved on Fridays and other fast days 

According to modern ideas the suppiy of 
vegetables appears very limited; mun 
rooms, however, sweet bers, and various 
Species of kale are those most frequently 
mentioned, 

Fruit also appears to have been abun- 
ant, while the allowance of strong ale was 
most liberal, three quarts a day being no 
uncommon quantity even for maidens. 

Ainong bousehoild items bread and sack 
Seemed of daily co ~sUmption, but canary, 
which was probably what we call sherry, 
was « festive wine, and rarely used. 

As time went on, so comfort and luxury 
increased; thug we leara from an old in 
Yentory made on occasion of the marriage 
of John Hervey with Lady Sarah Gore, 
which marriage took place in the Tempie 
Chureh and at which the King and Queen 
and all the court were present, that much 
Of their house in Beafordahire was re- 
furnished in honor of the event, that the 
‘ining room waa adorned with “grand 
‘apestres,”’ that the walls of the Ladye’s 
Bower room were hung with “fine Spanish 
that the draperies for the win 
; were of rich blue brocaded satin, 
‘Hat the bed inthe adjoining room had 

rlains of the same material, “richly 


tris 4 


‘Gather, 4 
lows 


ned with fringe and tawreis,’’ ar 


Wat nr , e> ‘ rt — ¥ r- 
S= supplied with iirteer pa 


x i®farning was deemed 


their days were devoted to distilling heal- 
ing waters and perfumes, and to the “con- 
‘ection of conserves.’ 

Many more were given to spinning. to 
the making of tapestry snd to em broider- 
ing church or priestiy vestment= 

In most great houses poor young fe- 
mais relatives were received for yoars that 
they might learn these gentie arta Ali 
ties of blood were conzidered of great im- 
portance, entaiiing many ob!.gations, and 
for ceniuries the patriarcha: dutie= of 
kinship were waintained intact. 

Ass rule the days paesed in one simpl-« 
and unvaried routine, unless: on those 
rare occasions when the ladies wers per 
mitted to indulge in the nobie sport of 
bawking or falconry. 

(mily at distant intervals did news ot 


the price per term for each pupil was— 
eight pence, but such schools were more. 
to the advantage of the town felks than) 


And the education so oMained was of | 


maoly taught also, for the sathorities and | 


teachers the necessity of “not «paring the | 


are making the most of the opportunity. 
Ineluding the horse cara, five methods of 
traction are now in use at Washington. 

On Pennsyivania Avenue and on others 
of ihe more important thoroughfares ali 
the cars are worked by underground 
cables. The City Commissioners will nt 
tolerate the unsightly overhead electric 
wires which are necessary where the trol- 
ley plan of electric traction is in use. 

In the suburbs this pian is in use to 
some 6xXtent; but the poles are of iron, 
light and artistically designed. so as to 
save the cisfigurement of the avenues. 

The subarban lines which run into the 
city are worked either by electricity car- 
ned in underground ducts, or by storage 
batteriece carried in the cars. 

The fact that the commissioners would 
not tolerate the trolley plan within the city 
limit» bes done much to encourage the 
periecting of other systems of electric trac 
tion. 

Uae by one the old-fashioned horse-car 
lines are being superseded either oy the 
cavie or by eleciricity, and in a year or 
two the horse will have entirely disap- 
peered from tbe street-car service in 
W asbingion. 

A* * well known, Washington is a city 
of tmomense distances; but since the street- 
car service became so highly developed, 
Sere 3% BO city in which travel by con- 
veyances using the streets is cheaper. 

Trapefer tickets are given from one line 
to anolner, making it pcesible to travel 
ten oF Sfieen miles for a five-cent fare. 

ee 

ELECTRICITY IN THE UNITED Staresa — 
All ever the United States the mountain 
Streams which are unnavigable are now 
being utilized for generating electricity. 
Many towns situated on these rivers are 
im this way esdmirably served by the 
3.f4ains. 


The city which, so far, has been most 


_ enterprising in availing itself of an im- 


tre outer world reach mary of the remote | 
country dwellings end casties, and not | 


unfrequentiy those who had adopted 
monastic i:ife were betier warsed in 
worldly matters than those ladies whe 
remained at home. 
—_—_— 
Emery.—Co-operators may be pleased 
to know that among the few trades of the 
world in the bands of the lavorers is that 
of the emery quarrymen. Emery comes 
trom the island of Naxorin the Eastern 


| Mediterranean, whence it bes teen ex- 


ported for the last two centurie: and more. 
The beds are in the noriheast of the iand, 
the deposit extending into someof the 
neighboring islands, the emery being 
found in lenticular nias*es resting on iay- 
ere of schist in limestone almost Kientical 
with Parian marble, the finest marbie 
known, which comes from the mand of 
Paros close by. 

There are about three hoodre] men en- 
geged in the trade, aliof whom tase & 
be married before they are aimitied to the 
traternity 

Tbe material is much too hard to be dug 

ut or even blasted. (sréat free are iig btec 


round the blocks till the natura: craces 
expand with ibe heat, and leversare ‘hen 
inserted to pry thet apart. 

This fsyriem $s continued unt the 
biocks are reduced in #ize to crssess of a 
foot eube or ies*e, and thes 
abipped as if they were coais ibere are 
said ic be twenty million toms ye: avell 


avie at Nexos, and last year’s €Xj<ri wes 
335 tons. 

Emery is essentially alumica of a 
bluish color, but is offen impare, and 
varies in hardness with (he irom enc 
silica it contains. 

Itisone of the barcest substarcss ye: 
known, coming next to ths cumond, a4 
among its crystaliive forms known to 


the jewellers are the ruby enc ihe sap- 
phire. 
When prepared for use in this country 


itis broken into small lumps, crushed 
with stampers, sifted and elutriste? in 
running water, §0 48 to se@perave it by ce- 
posit into differen: degrees c! Dnenees 

W hen couipreseed into whee.s i is very 
largely used by engineers for smoutning 


and po.lsbipg iroo castings: it 28 2'so used 
for cutting end polishing stone, snc grind 
ing glass stoppers t +. 
Piate gies« re er a” 
r sneets wit t.anc it * ‘am ar 


mense water power at its doore is (ireat 
Fails. Montana. There electric power does 
all the mechanical work. 

it propels, lights, and heats the tram 
cars; furnishes power for the passenger- 
liftsia the high buildings, and for the 


_ printing presses and the trams. Itis also 


a+ed for excavating, pumping, and rock 
eruesbing. 

It = even applied to the mortar mills 
used by builders. The restaurants cook 
by electricity; the butchers employ it to 
ebop thelr sausages, and the grocers to 
grind their coffee. 

llousewives run their sewing-machines 
and heat their flat-irons by electricity, and 
bake cakes ia wooden electric cake ovens 
that «an be set on the shelf like paste 
Electric boilers grills, and 
tea ketties aré also in COmuien use, 

For four or five wontha pasi electricity 
has row been used for propeiling long, 
heavy passenger trains through tunnels 
on * Baitimeore and Obio Kailway, and 
just before ihe winter weather closed the 
navigation ca the Erie Canal, successfal 
experiments were made in the propulsion 
of cana! barges by electricity, much in the 
same ay a traincars have been propelled 
by tne trolley system for some five or six 


board booze 


years past 
_—— ee 
A Tame HKUTTERFLY We have heard 





Scientific and Useful. 


A Vaccvum.—A perfect vacuum is a per- 
fect insalator. It is possible to exhaust a 
tube so perfectly that no electric machine 
can senda spark through the vacuous 
space, even when the spaceis only one 
centimetre 
Ruxawara —A device for freeing a run- 
away horse from the vehicie has been in- 
vented by s New Eagland man. By mov- 
ing a lever the shafts are released from the 
vebicie, and the vehicle can be guided by 
the same lever until it stops. 


HistTs —Gaat bites and stings may be 
relieved by wetting the place and dabbing 
& crystal of washing soda on it two or 
three ttmes. The yellow stain made by 
the oll for sewing-machines can be re 
moved if, before washing in suapeuda, the 
spot is rubbed carefaliy with a bit of cloth 
wet with emmonia. 


Fisuise.—To Gish, ales! with a great 
many men is synonymous with to sleep. 
There bas now been invented a fishing ap- 
paratas in whieh the line tis mounted on 
the end of a spring. in the event of a fish 
swallowing the beitan electric current is 
closed and the ringing of « bell brings the 
slumbering angler to his senses. 


Daives sy Gas —(das engines are being 
used in Dresdes to propel streetcars. They 
are of nine-horse power, and are. placed 
under the seatea. A speed of nine miles an 
bour can, it it stated, be obtained with a 
car carrying an average of thirty-six pes- 
sengers, the cost being iittie more than 
twelve cents a mile with gas at the rate of 
one doller a thousand teet. 


Wixe —The finest wirein the country 
is made at Taunton, Mass. This metal 
cobweb of minute diameter is exactly the 
1 4SRb part of an inch in thickness—much 
Hoer than buaman hair. Ordinary wire, 
even though of email diameter, is drawn 
through holes in stes! plates, but, on ac- 
count of the wear, such plates cannot be 
used in making the hair wire. The Taun- 
ton tactory mentioned uses drilled dia- 
monds for that purpose. 








— 


Farm and arden, 


Tres — Young trees should be cut beck 
severely when set out in their locations 
and roots should also be carefully 
trimmed. It i of no advantage to allow 
bruised or dead roots to remain. 


FPeRTi.icers —Manure lasts longer than 
fertilizers, but it is because the planta de- 
rive the use of bul a portion of the manure 
annoally, a it dissolves slowly and only 
as it decomposes, For immediate results 
fertilizers are moch better than manure. 


Cemest.—For an outside stucco, hy- 
draulic cement and ciean, sharp sand, 
mixed with fresh water to the consistency 
@f piasterer’s mortar, is used. A coat is ap- 
plied, and a second coatover this betore 
the first has drie il. The gravel must be 
wesbed « clean thet it will not discolor 


| clean water. 


PHosrHatTes —When procuring phos- 
phates it may be stated for the informa- 
tion of thowe not familiar with the differ- 
ent phosphates, that ground bone, bone 
meal and super-phosphate (acidulated 


bone) contain a percentage of ammonia, 


of taine five and performing uidges, bu 
wing authentic story of « tame} 
butterfly, tol y a French lady, bas novei 
~ } a i ji: 
found in my garden a magnificent 
bulterfiy, quite numb with cold, Taking | 
iL inte the mouse ant putting itinto a box | 
fi two boure revived ihe iittle thing. 
Toen I dipped its antenn® in a solution of 


syrup and sugar, and continued this treat 
ment for three days 

“On the fourth day the creature fluttered 
on to my band and sucked the liquor of 
ite own accord, and after this it became 
perfectiy tame. I put Mowers imvo my 
room. and itfedon them, and was per- 
fectiy bappy When it saton the table | 
could pass my Soger down its back with- 
out the siigh'est fear the butterfly might 
teke (O Wing : 

“In feet, i. arched its back a3 does a cat 
when itis pleased. After three weeks of 
perfect lameness ite colors faded, its wings 


r ’ 
ah rivelled ap, and it died. 


W bat next, one wonders? A butterfly 
arching ite Leck when stroked by a hu- 
man bend is surely @ phenomenon that 
seers to give promise of all Kinds of pos- 
sit o- SMcleniietse and variety artiste 


* el wi 


je . ance, springs up into flower 


| of temperature. 


which i# Dot Ube case with phosphate rock, 
basi *iag, otc. 


Skeb Coayx.—Keep seed corn dry and it 
willl bear almoet any temperature. But it 
is pature’s® method to keep both dry and 
to protect from sadden extreme changes 
Witness, aleo, the hull 
on clover seed, om ragweed, on burdock 
and on ai! our semi-tender plants that sur- 
vive our vigorous climate. It means 
sonetuing 


Dainy“ex. — Thousands of dairymen 
have been ruined by abortion in cows, and 
itisa@ Subject teat has long received the 
considerauon of scientists, bat the evil has 
not been abated. It may safely be claimed 
ihat it can never be prevented uptil dairy- 
men raiee their cows,and use every en- 
deavor to prevent the introduction of the 
disease inthe herd it is buying fresh 
cows (that «preads the disease from one 
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Oa Pledders. 

In the numerous chapters of advice 
written for the guidance of the young 
people, no recommendation appears 
more frequently than this, “‘Be a plod- 
der. Persevere, and you will succeed.”’ 
The fable of the hare and tortoise is a 
little out of date, but its moral survives 
in many disguises. Since woman has 
begun to strive to add to her former | 
ambitions of attractiveness and useful- 
ness those of being clever and learned, 
she too is urged to be a plodder. 

It occurs to us that a fair examination | 
of the advantages and disadvantages of | 
plodding has seldom been made. We 
should not be surprised to hear of peo- 
ple who were shocked by the mention of 
disadvantages attaching to such a high- 
ly-reputable rule of life. Still even they 
will agree, when they reflect further on 
the matter, that it is best fo look stead- 
ily at all the facts, and all the facts in- 
clude some manifest disadvantages. 

We take the plodder, not in any fan- 
ciful and ideal sense, but as we all know 
him—one who keeps his head bent 
steadily over life’s grindstone, who is 
unflagging in work, who may always be 
expected to do his beat, who does not 
sink into a calm after a tempestuous 
burst of energy. but may be counted on 
as keeping up the uncomfortable regu- 
larity of a trade-wind. When he is at 
school the plodder will never miss the 
early morning study. He will con- 
scientiously distribute his energy over 
the whole curriculum. 

The enly two things that will prevent 
his being book-perfect at the finish are 
a want of time ora want of capacity. 
When he leaves school and begins his 
business life, he will settle down to the 
exact fulfilment of all the self-claimed 
virtues which the tradesman puts into 
his circular when he “‘solicita a con 
tinuance of your patronage;”’ he will be 
attentive, prompt, assiduous. If his 
work should admit of advancement 
through etudy, his evenings will be 
planned out for class-work and reading, 
with the strictest view to the examina- 
tions which may follow. 

Should he be a working-man, he wil! 
be more regular than the sometimes de- 
ceitful sun. As time goes on, the plod- 
der becomes a trustworthy cog in the 
world’s mechanism, an impersonation 
of duty, unsusceptible to impulse or 
fluctuations of will. The more we de- 
scribe him the more disadvantages of 
his position appear to recede into the 
distance. 

But are plodders really successful ? 
The answer of all who have closely 
watched the careers of many successful 
men will be that, within modest limits, 





the success of the persevering is amaz. 
ing. Men whose abilities seem to de- 
serve a better position than they have 
won are plentiful enough. Almost with- 
out exception such men are not plod- 
ders. But find the man at 


cess you marve! 


whose 


have 


8UC- 


when you eati 


mated his calibre, and the chances are 
ten 10 one that he is a plodder 
ver a lopg course the 


pee reevering 


man has many opportunities which the 
fittul competitor, however brilliant be 
may be, misses; and life is a lomg course. 


The one supreme advantage which the | 
plodder holds is his trustworthiness. | 


Ile may not be brilliant, but at least he 
is sure, and that is counted up as s0 


much peace of mind by those who deal | 


with him. He is like a safe investment, 


providing’ a regular and satisfactory | 
But it must not be forgotten | 


dividend. 
that, though doggedness and resolute 


effort will carry a man along way, they | 


will not carry him all the way. 

The absence of the highest qualities 
is a bar to the highest posts which no 
amount of perseverance will overcome. 
A man may rise, by sheer force of will 
and attention to duty, to be a head- 
clerk who would never be a suitabie 
head of a department. The finest work 
of all is dependent upon quality of in- 
tellect. Training is an utterly insuf- 
ficient substitute. We all know per- 
fectly well that in the moment 
acutest crisis, when great qualities and 
a splendid adaptability are demanded, 
we should not look to the plodders for 


of 


the almost superhuman effort that will ; > 


ward off defeat. They will be invalu- 
ably faithful followers, but not magni- 
ficent leaders. 

Perhaps the limitation of the success 
of the plodder may be seen as clearly in 
literary work as anywhere. If he is a 
man of good sense and thoroughly prac- 
tical, he will make a better average liv- 
ing out of his industrious and well- 
directed use of a modicum of brains 
than most of his cleverer competitors: 
but he will not draw any of the great 
prizes, 

Some of them come by chance to peo- 
ple who happen to be unusually lucky; 
but most of them are snatched by the 
bold and brilliant. With neither chance 
nor dazzling skill has the characteristic 
plodder any aflinity. He is successful 
ina solid, sober, satisfactory manner, 
but rarely is greatly successful. To 
force his way steadily with much strife, 
and ineurring considerable jealousy and 
unpopularity en route, toa limited buat 
substantial success-—that is the prospect 
of the sensible plodder. 

Plodding industry is specially suited 
for certain occupations. There are kinds 
of work in which brilliancy has no 
place, and in such instances the plodder 
has the field to himself. It is so with 
many forms of retail trade. 

Attention, enerzy, and a seber judg- 
ment are the chef qualifications re- 
quired, an:} these are al! in the line of 
the plodding worker. Many of the 
ordinary trades do not specially tax in- 
genuity; and the steady conscientious 
artificer can do the work as wellasa 
cleverer and more erratic man, and he 
has all his own trustworthiness to boot. 


Even in such professions ax Medicine 


EVENING POST. 








member that the most brilliant of men 
have 
plodders in some particular department, 
in perfecting the knowledge or skill that 
was a delight to them; and, while ge- 
nius is not an infinite capacity for tak- 


ing pains, it is certain te be dissipated 


and lost unless it can take pains and 
give itself up to plodding work within 
the circumscribed area of its intensest 
interest.”’ 


THERE are many persons who neglect 
their bodies in their absorption in other 
things. Sometimes it is their business, 
sometimes a devotion to science or art 
or philanthropy, which exhausts their 
energies and saps the foundation of 
character by weakening the vital pow- 
ers. A great joy, or more often a pro- 
found sorrow, is sometimes allowed to 
do this. There are sincere mourners, 





| full of self-reproach because they can- 


not rise above a selfish grief toa higher 


| and pobler life, when the real cause 


lies in a total neglect of the bodily 
claims, w! ich has resulted in enfeebling 
th- entire system and depriving the will 
ita power to act, 

TuE young person who has been 
trained and accustomed to detect and 
enjoy the teal beauties of nature and 
of art, whose taste has been educated to 
appreciate the best in both, will not be 
satisfied with or take pleasure in the 
worst. The beauty of the external 
world is closely allied to the beauty of 
character and ot life, and the upward 
steps that lead from one to the other 
are naturally and easily trodden. 

To feel with and for others—what a 
ylorious widening out and enriching of 
one’s life that is! How it increases our 
joys because of the pleasure that we 
take in the joys of others! How it 
renders selfish brooding over our own 
woes impossible because of the sym- 
pathy we must give to the sorrows of 
others ! 


Be courteous of gesture, and affable 
to all men, with diversity of reverence 
according to the dignity of the person. 
There is nothing that winneth so much 
with so little cost. He who endeavors 
to please, must appear pleased, and he 
who would not provoke rudeness, must 
not practise it. 





WHOEVER will simply do his best in 
the work that is laid out for him, reso- 
luteiy aiming at real excellence, and 
bending his energies to attain it in 
every rightful way, will reap its highest 
reward in the increasing development 
of power and ennobling of character. 


NONE but those who keep un appear- 


ances against heavy odds can under- | 





and law the plodder will tind firm and | 


spacious standing room, 
you by his success. 


and 


Such disadvantayes as we have named 
are not likely to discourage those peo- 
ple ot moderate ability who feel that 
their only hope of advancement lies in 
unflinching effort to do whatever is 
within the scope of their powers as wel! 
as their powers will permit. They must 
be plodders or failures. If they are wise 
enough to persevere steadily with sen- 
sibly selected work, they can count 
upon a gratifying, if not an astonishing, 
success. 


; upon the sensitive sonl. 
astonish: | 


stand what servitude pretence imposes 
The sting of 
comlessed poverty is not nearly so burn- 
ing as is the reality of being poor while 
seeming to be rich. 

WHATEVER you wish your child to 
he, be it yourself. If you wish it to be 
happy, sober, truthful, affectionate. 


_ honest, and godly, be yourself ali these. 


It you wish it to be lazy and sulky, a 
liar and a thief, a drunkard and a 


| swearer, be yourself ail these. 


They would probably reach that suc- | 


cess the more quickly, and certainly 
they would enjoy it better, if they re- 
membered that too great self-absorp- 
tion, even in the pereuit of knowlecy: 
and skill, is a mistake, and that the de- 
sire for self-improvement should not 
foster self-love. 

Hard stady is quite consistent with 
genial feeling and human com panion- 
ship; and the isolation that often makes 


a plodder unpopular is a narrow and 
paralyzing influence. To such a 

spise the plodder we w 1 Say beware 
est your resentment i« only a uD ¢ 
excuse for your own laziness. and rx 


IN most people tastes grow earlier 
than principles, and, as they are well or 
ill tormed, intimacies are made which, 
more than anything else, determine the 
character of the after-life. 

THE utmost excellence at which hu- 
manity can arrive, is a constant and de- 
termined pursuit of virtue, without re- 
gard to present dangers and advantages. 

MAN is like a plant, which requires a 


favorable soil for the full expansion of 


ts natural or innate powers 
- ~~ @ are Ké aCeAa al ur ty ~ 
resign them unt we can Keer 
them no longer 





nearly always been inveterate | 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT», 





' 
| EA —The tricolor has been the nationsj 
batige of France since 1789. It consists of the 
| Bourbon white cockade and the blaeand req 
| cockade of the city of Paris combined, le 
fayette devised this symbolical union of the 
king and the peopie, and when he Presented 
it to the nation, said: “I bring you a cockade 
that shal! make the tour of the worid.” 

L RK S-—It bas been shown recent 
experiments that the weight of hota ot 
animals was increased 40 per cent. by the 
periodic application of an electric current, the 
growth being a true development of the 
muscle. According to this, it will now he 
sible to increase the size of any desired musele 
to order, without Cumb bell OT KY Mnastic ex. 
ercises, or other exertion of any kind. 


¥. C. C. W.—The harmattan is « ary, 
het wind, which, blowtng from tha interior of 
Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean, prevatis 
in December, January, and February, along 
the coast of that continent from Cape Verde to 
Cape Lopez. It comes on at any time during 
the months mentioned, continues sometimes 
one or two, and sometimes even Sifteen or 
sixteen days, and is accompanied by « fog 
which obscures the sun, rendering it of 4 mfid 
red color. All vegetation ts checked, young 
or tender plants are destroyed, and grass is 
turned to hay. It affects the haman hedy 
also, waking the eyes, nostrils, and lips ary, 
and st times cansing the skin to pareh asd 
peel off; bat it checks epidemics, and cures 
persons afflicted with dysentery, fevers, of 
cutaneous diseases. It is the same im ite 
character as the sirocco of Italy, and te 
kamein of Exypt. The word ts pronownesd 

CrrcLe —This correspondent must have 
been reading some trumpery book on what f& 
called palmistry, for phe asks whether having 
large thumbs i# considered a sign of gentes, 
if it were, the monkey ought to be the wisess 
of animals, for it has the Iibers! allowance of 
four thumbs, each made proportionately large 
and strong for climbingin the world. Batthe 
idea of associating talent with physical mal 
formations is very old, and, as a tradition, has 
been adopted by classes who ought, according 
to the ordinary course of events, to have long 
ago been educated out of such nonsense, Peo 
ple must be ignorant indeed who fancy thata 
aatiriat i« more likely to bea hunchback thas 
anything else, a linguist an unsightly pyra- 
mid of bones, and a poet clubfooted. This 
suggestion about large, ugly thumbs, must 
have come from the same kind of funny per- 
version of an accident. Physiology has an 
equivocally demonstrated that the brain ts 
the established seat of the mind: and uansfil 
that doctrine is upset, the size of the great 
toe has as much to do with the character cfs 
person's intelligence as that of his thamb. 

Srupious.—Thbho spbinx is a fabulous 
monster of Greek mythology. Some writers 
represent her as one of the women who with 
the daughters of Cadmus were thrown into 
madness and metamorphosed into monsters. 
She was ravaging Thebes and devouring those 
who could not solve a riddie which she pre 
posed to all whom she met when (Edipus, be 
ing offered the crow of Thebes on condition 
of delivering the country from the monster, 
solved the riddle, upon which the sphinx de 
stroyed herself. The following was the riddle: 
“A being with four feet has two feet and three 
feet, and only one voice; but its feet vary, and 
when it has most it is weakest.” ‘(Edipus aa 
ewered that it was a man, who in infancy 
crawis upon all fours, in manhood walks 
erect, and in old age supports himeelf by a 
staff. ‘(Edipus was the son of Latus and 
Jocasta. The sphinx was represented gen 
erally as baving the winged body of altos 
and the breast and head of a woman, but some 
times with a female face, the breast, feet, and 
| claws of a lion, the tail of a serpent, and the 
wings of a bird; and sometimes the fore part 
of the body is that of a lion, and the lower 
part that of 4 man, with the claws of a val 
ture and the wings of an eagle, al) whied 
forms were used a8 architectural ornaments 


G. H. M.—A lithograph is « pictare 
printed from a drawing on stone. The sone 
used is a kind of limestone, found in Bavar® 
It is made up chiefly of lime, clay, and siifea: 
is usually of a peari-gray color, and has . 
very fine grain. The stones are taken oat of 
the quarry itn large pieces, and afterward 
«awed up into slabs two or three inche= thick, 
and of any size wanted. The face of the lay 
is then ground perfectly flat and poliebed 
smooth. After the drawing, which can t 
made with a crayon or pen and tok, bas be 

| come dry, it is ready to be printed from. 
crayons used are made mostly of tallow, ws. 
hard soap, and shellac, colored with amp 
black. The ink 1s 2 little piece of crayor 
mixed with some water. Very frequently the 
picture, instead of being drawn on the stone, 
is made on thin paper, called transfer paper. 
which i« coated on one side with a mixtere of 





The 


gum, starch, andalum. The drawing is thas 
made on the coating, and not on the paper a 
self, The paper is then laid on the mone Ss® 
downward, and pressed, and the Ink 0! the 
drawing sticks fast to the stone; the back of 
the paper is next moistened with wt, 
which loosens the gum, and the paper may 
then be taken off, leaving the drawing — 


ing to the stone. The rest of the gum '* 


ter 


washed off the ink, and the stone c#" . 
printed from justas if the drawing bad - 
m the stone Success lp the pr r 
scribed cGepends a great deal upon tne 

aper used, for if it be grt 
~ om tt t ’ . 
guiating the press. ! act 


work properiy 
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EVENTIDE. 


BY FP. FINOCOHIO, 





The «un ts setting in the west— 
4 crimson blaze of gold, 

«iving to all a parting kiss 
Which gloom will soon enfold, 


~\jenee o'er the country falls, 
The birds all end their flight, 
and in leafy bowers seek 
A recess for the night, 


The wind it breathes a final sigh 
To drooping plant and flow’r, 

The distant charch-bell slowly tolls 
The solemn vesper hour. 


The calling bronze ts sounding still, 
fhe yeoman bends his head, 

sod briefly says a silent pray'r 
Heneath the vines outspread. 


scrows the land the shadows creep 
And bid farewell to light— 

on. if so calm one’s life would end 
bre comes the endlees night. 





The Cad. © 


BY M. H 





F ail thing strying in a trying world, 

( ) and calculated to upset the moral 

ejullibrium and reduce the temper 

to « vanishing point, perbaps a bazaar 

may be counted as among the moat ef- 

fecual. And added to thiss bezaar in the 

eariy days of June when by chance the 

sun burns down with tropical tervor, and 

po breath of sir penetrates witbin the 
crowded walls, 

And yet Lady Margaret Walker’s face as 
«he vat for a brief moment with ber friend 
Mre Armistead and discussed a scrappy 
eandwich in the place of her regular 
meals, wae a study in absolute content. 
And this, notwithstanding the fact that 
she bad been on her feet fora certainly 
seven bours and had gone without either 
her juncheon or ber cus omary siesta. 

That she telked unceasingly through- 
“atthe weary day and used every known 
and unknown biandishment for the sab- 
jection of doubtful purchasers, that she 
tad organized raffles with untiring 
vigor, and that twice ber best friend had 
borne away in triumph a most promising 
custoiner, literally, from under her very 
noe! And yet now, when a more equa 
bie temper than she possessed might have 
been excused for giving out, she stil! 
exiled on with an expression of absolate 
satisfaction! 

“I think,’ she said, helping herself to 
another sandwich, “I really think it has 
been a success. We have nearly emptied 
our #tail,and though three parts dead | 
feel triumphant !”’ 

Mr«. Armistead did not answer for « 
moment; her eyes were fixed upon a gir! 
standing not far from them, who was list 
ebing witb a somewhat elaborate air of in 
diflerence to the :emarks of a youth with 
eilre tdinarily bowed legs, a strongly- 
marked, rather Jewish, profile anda de- 
i660 lendency to riotous rings and watch 
Chains. 

‘ Eijzabeta does not seem animated with 
your victorious spirit,’”’ she said at last. 
lady Margaret glanced at her daughter 
and ber brows contracted as she caught 
her €x pression, 


| 





No,"’ she replied softly, “nothing inter- | 


eis Elizabeth much, and yet when | was 
* giril should have considered a bazaar 
Gisei pation.”’ 


Mre. Armistead smiled. She had heard 


*xelchbes of Lady Margaret Wetherby’s | 
cCateer veforeshe married John Walker | 


the rich banker, but she said nothing. 
And after all it certainly had been 


bard lines that the bank should have | 
fa\ed @ year after the marriage, and then | 


that John bimeelf should one morning 


have forgotten to awake and bee. found | 


‘y'D” scroms his bed with # little empty 
eeon bottle at hisside. All this Mra 
Armistead reflected was hard no doutt— 
“ara for Elizabeth too—then a sudden 
‘ought struck her, and she opened her 
~outn to speak, but closed it agam 
Lamily. 

Perhaps Lady Margaret bad sold otber 
“iog* that dey besides the pottery and 
<0 -ck- Decks on her stall! 

“Well,” she said, “girls are all much 
‘se same nowadays, but 1 suppose they 
©only whatwe makethem. After all, 
‘on tthink they sre so much different 

‘ what we were, only we forget, and 

ree we must hoid up some sort of an 
“ple tothem. They wil! do the same 

ives somp day.” 


were sentiments which Lady Mar 


ar 


tome 


“a8 GU0ite unable to appreéciaic 


‘ 


orm and unshaken belief tha 
a 


“ay8 when she was young 6very 
& 2nd ¢veryone, with the burning ox 





ception of herself, bad been steadily and 
surely going tothe bad and it was only 
motives of politeness that prevented ber 
nfen tioning where she thought they would 
ond. 

Mra. Armistead leant back in her chair, 
and leisurely inspected the people. 

“len’t that Mr. Graves I see?” she 
asked. A man wes threading his way 
slowly uopthe room, stopping here and 
there, but he showed no inclination to re- 
main anywhere long, and appeared to be 
in search of something he was unable to 
Gnd. 

As Lady Margaret observed him, the 
expression of eomtentment gradually 
faded from her face and a visible dissati-s- 
faction settied in its place. 

“You,” she replied. “That is Mark 
Graves, Whoat does he want here, | 
wonder 7— bezaars used not to be in his 
line at ail.”’ 

Mra. Armisten4 thought that the reason 
Of hie presence would not be far to find. 
“Yon have koown him ail his life, have 
you not?” ahe asked. 

“Yeu, hia mother and I were girls to- 
gether, 2nd i have known Mark since he 
wae “«baby,* lem ihe more grieved to 
think of the repreiensitie way he bas run 
through hie loriune He is a young man 
Withouls trace«f seif-coutrol—or, 1 am 
siraid, moral rectitude,”’ and Lady Mar- 
garet cm prema ber lipsintoa thin line 
of disepprovai 

Mre Arinistews suppressed a smile. 
“Keally! lam sorry tw hear you say ao. 
He is# *«pecial favorite of mine, and | 
have aiway* hoped that E izabeth would 
marry bim. He isthe oueman I have 
thought nice enough for her.”’ 

Then she leent back in berchair to 
Wateh the effect of ber speech. Hat Lady 
Margaret wes motto be drawn. The lines 
of her mouth were still rigid, but her 
COM pomUTe was com plete. 

“Kiizabeth? On, dear me, no! Sucha 
theught would never enter either of their 
heati«a. | always notices that young people 
brought ap together have no wish to 
merry. Don’t you agree with me?’ 

Mra. Armistead shrugged her shoulders 
and intimated that she dic not agree. 

** Resides,” continaed Lady Margaret, ‘I 
may tell you, in strict confidence, that I 
have others views for dear Elizabeth. In 
fact | may sey that I have finally given 
my consent to her marriage with Mr. 
Pionket in « few months, and he i of 
course everything JI could desirefor my 
daughter, aod | oniy wish there were a 
few more young nen with iis strict prin- 
ciples nowadays.” 

“Ab?’ 

Mra. Arimistess fized her eyes upon the 
young man with bow legs. 

Lady Margaret put up her long-bandled 
eyeoxiaze and jooked at her friend. 

“| beg your pardon, dear.” 

Mre. Armistead returned the look 
ateeciiv 

“Netatall I merely said, ‘ah.’”’ 

Lady Margaret laughed gaily. 

‘On, | nes You wish to reserve your 
congratulations for Elizabeth herself. 
You are quite righ!, it in reaily no subject 
for my rejoicing Isiall only lose my 
aweet child anc fh, Lord (treyly, in 
that you! So pleased you were able to 








come Will 1 go tothe waxworks with | 


you? Yeu, cortainiy 
ing to see them a 
bye, Caroline dear—good-bye, if | don’t 


the alternoon—good- 
aoe yousagain'”’ 

And laty Margaret waiked off with 
Lord Greviy at ber «lie, on the way con 
fiding to br @ar that ‘poor Caroline 
Armistesd was really growing most pe- 
euliar.”’ ; 

Now Lard (reyly adinired Mrs, Armi 
steal very greatiy, * hereplied that he 
aiway* looked Upon heras oneo! the 
meet charming Women of hie acquaint- 
ance, s athe subject was not continued. 

Meanwhile Mark Graves bad made his 


| way from stalit, stall along the entire 


length of the hall, and ae Lady Margaret 
and Lord Greyly disappeared behind the 


curtain which conceaied the waxworks he | 


caught sight of Flizabeth and came to 
wards her. The young man with the pow 
legs wae shaking nandsand taking his 
leave in «2 jotd and cheertul draw). 
“Weil, ta ta, Elizabeth,” be waa say 


I have been long- | 


Mark Graves looked steadily at the giri 
in front of him. 

“What did ‘The Cad’ mean by calling 
you ‘Elizabeth f ” 

She laughed—but not because she was 
an used. 

“I suppose,” #he replied, ‘that since | 
am to marry bimhe hasthe right and 
you must nA call him ‘The Uad’ any 
more."’ 

“You marry ‘The Cadt”’ 

He tell back « stepand stared at her 
blankly. 

“Hash ! Every one will hear you. Take 
mé into the tearoom and iwill tell you 
abouttit. Mamma is with Lord Cireyly, 
80 she won't mies me.”’ 

It may bere be retuarked that the bap- 
tistoal nameofthe young man with the 
Semetic profile wae John Horatio Plunket. 
But ever sicce his appearance in solety 
he had teen knewn as ‘The Cad’’—this 
being considered shorter and more to the 
point. 

His father bad made his money in rags 
—asnd other things. Now rage, though 
unromantic, are profesediy remupera- 
tive, and John Horatio found himbelf, at 
the age of twenty five, an orphan and the 
possessor of more money than he could 
count. 

He spent freely, but he took care to get 
hia money's worth and be usually got it. 
Though there were theme who could have 
testified to his open thanded generosity 
where no return wae pommible 

Fortunes showere! ber favors upon him 
from every *ide 20d his luck bad become 
proverbial. In factin inmost respects he 
Wasa young inan very much tobe en- 
vied, 

Every house that was worth ente ing 
was open to bim, and the mothers of mar- 
riageable daugt tere showed him the light 
of their conntenanes, And the daughters, 
on their side, called nim “The Cad” and 
accepted his fowers and bm theatre stalls. 

He quite knew hin own power, also 
what wos hia real pomition in society. It 
wanted his money, and he wanted its 
houses 6 visitin. Mo everything was fair, 
and as it ahoald te. 

But to return Viizabeth and Mark 
Graves were -itting (ppowlle each other in 
the tea room with « stmalltable between 
them. Mark’s« face wore au expression of 
extreme perpiexzity, and he rested his 
elbows ou the tatrie. 

“Now, Eilizebetn,”” he «aid, “tell me 
what it means? When did you accept 
‘The Cad 7’"” 

She did not anawer iminediately, but 
with great deliteration unbuttoned her 
long suede gloves and laid them upon the 
table beside ber. 

“Well,” one «sid, “I Save not actunily 
accepted bim. It has ail Leen arranged 
for me, #hich should take me feel wrato- 
ful, ow it takes a ket of worryon my 
handa.’’ 

She spoke siowly and kept ber eyor 
fixed upon 4 point of the wali atthe other 
side of the room. 

Mark Graven felt at this moment that 
life was @ hard thing & understand. hie 
took one of the giowes Flizateth had laid 
down and looked at it Uougiifually, draw- 
ing it through hie fingers, then he pulled 
himeself together and #prouke. 

“Rut,” he «aid, “do you acknowledge 
the rigist of your reationes arrange One 
of the most important events in your life 


| for you? fie in «2 matter where you 


| tmiigihit « arely te 2) owed 


ty judge for your- 


| self. Ihaven't « word t» way againat “The 


Cad’ perronaliy, and I believe he'sa very 
good feliow-—ia hie way 
‘ Bot is that your way? Verhags I am 


| taking too much upem myseil talking to 


| you like this, KFiizateth, but you have 


| 


ing. “11 look in tomorrow about tea | 


time of YOu won't ask meio laneh, hut J 


thiok it's rather «<ualby of you. I really 


io. Hallo, Gravee!” a@ be turned round. 
‘Here you are! Hope you've got your 
Mae . 

La” - ‘ emptying 

a _ " 

- : 
« f? = e . 
twiriing e Cape 


knows each other all our lives, and I can't 


| stand by quietly and let you be persuaded 


into a thing that toay make YOu miserabie 
afterwards. If you think you can get 
along with Lim and be happy, then there 
is nothing more for ine to may but “00d 
biess you.’ Kat I aewear you shan’t be 
bullied into it ageinet your will if I can 
preventi.!’ 

4y this tine the glove wae twieted into 
an anréecognizabie wiep, and one or two 
porple in the room were deriving enter- 
tainment from the young man's oarnest 


macnuer 
Kliiz beth cm-omed an. air of eiaborate 
Carel canines and beiped berself to # cake 
with cream inede it An assumption of 
indifierence ix ecmetiasee necessary for our 
ta Cer hOT t weil tome { eet 
Dor ‘ » te P trag Mark she 
a4 w mis ton we wlhia 
. 4 s ake 
- - AA 
axe “ ’ 
im iten ; be #.ig ~~ [OW slight it waa 
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in ber own case Elizabeth perhaps never 
guessed. 

Mark siared gloomily st the plate of 
cakes, He felt that Elizebeth had choses 
the safest course In refusing to discuss the 
matter with him, but it did not make 
things any easier. 

“Then,"’ he said after a pause, “there is 
nothing more for me to ssy,and I hope 
you will forgive me if I have sireaty said 
too mach ” 

Klizabeth’s nature, upon oceasions, was 
exceedingly contradictory, she dropped 
her ‘ake and put out her hand ecroes the 
little table and stopped trying to look an- 
concerned, 

“Mark, dear, listen to ms,” she said. 
“We have, as you told me, known each 
other all our lives, aod I sappose this is 
the last time we shall talk together like 
this, or | should not say whet! am going 
to. I must marry John Plunket. There 
is no choice left for me inthe matter. I 
can't explain any more to you, but per- 
haps you can understand a /ittte.”” 

Mark Graves rather thought he could. 
He was not altogether withouts know!- 
edge of Lady Margare’ Walker. Ho he re 
mained silent. 

“I ought, 1 know, to consider myself 
very lucky,” she continued. “1 shall be, 
without doubt, an object of envy to the 
half of London, and the knowledge of that 
fact alone should compensate for much 
and make life worth living. If doesn’t, 
lam unreasonalie and moet take the con- 
#eq uences 1"’ 

As she finished «peaking, she got ap 
from her chair and shook the crumbs off 
her dress, 

To the end of his lite, « smell of coffees 
in the alr and a confusion of voces brought 
back the remembrance of this afternoon 
to Mark Giravos. Hila only feeling at the 
time was ove of wrath against bis ulter 
helplessness and inadequacy to deal with 
the situation. 

There was so much he might have said, 





|) and what he bad said seemed so miserabiy 

| josgnificant and far fromthe point. Kat 

| bis lips were closed by a knowledge of bia 
Own position, 

How can a man Offer himself to a girl 
with pecuniary ruin staring bim in the 
face? No doubt such « thing bas been 
done—and often. Kut every now and 
then a inan has loved well enough in such 
a Case Lo be silent. Though silence ie more 
ollen regarded a4 en Unnecessary seif- 
denial. 

Elizabeth was still standing by ber chair, 

“Won't you take me tack, Mark? 
Mamma will bave missed me ty this 
time.’’ 

Mark gotup siowly, and bis eyes met 
Klizabeth’s, Our tongues we may con- 
trol, our eyes not al ways. 

For the space of perhaps fifteen seconds 
they stood speli-bound, staring st each 
other, with the possibilities of an anez- 
plored existence in their minds. Thens 
fait woman with ber arms full of the tro- 
phies from many raffles, pushed past 
Elizabeth into ber vacant chair, and she 
recovered herself with « mental jerk. 

® The vision of other things faded away 
and leftin its piace a neat little siihouctts 
of Mr. John Pianket's feat ures. 

For a moment ber band rested on Mark 
(sraves’ arm. 

“Poor Mark!" she eaid in rather an on 
certain voice, and she might bave sisao 
added “Poor Elizabeth f’ 

7 * ° * * * 
lady Margaret wan not altogether 
bappy in her inind atbeot Elizabeth after 
all. 

For # time she had forgetten Mark 
(jraves, and she had lulied hereelf into « 
rense Of wecurity, bul Mra. Armintead’s 
words had awakened her snnewhat 
rudely. 

Of course it was aveufd t» think there 
could be anything of « serious nature be- 
tween them, but, notwithstanding that she 
exssured herself of the fact over and over 
again, she could now quite get the ides out 
of her bead. 

Kiizvabeth wasa very obstinate person, 
and notat all given toteaking the same 
view of her welfare an that whieh her 
mother took, And ifathe coce made up 
her mind ab ut athing it *a* nO -cany 
mattorto move her tat on the Aber 
hand, neither was lady Margaret the per- 
son to givein easily to any woman, espe 
cially if the woman happened tobe her 
own daughter, and the subject uncer dis 


putea brilliant alliances, On, not Any 
ittie «i ness there migt! ave been be 
tween therm “hG@ wae elermined, ehouid 
r “ 

4 * 

4 ‘ a a 

‘ “ “ 
Mhe ha mur =| orm k “ , « 
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beth till they were back in their own 
bouse, then she called ber. 

“Elizabeth, | want to speek t© you.” 
She had settled herself upon « com/fortabie 
lounge, with her face in shadow, and « fan 
in her hand. By way of preliminary she 
cleared ber throat. 

“] saw you talking to Mr. Pilanket, 
Elizabeth,’ she began. “Did you decide 
anything about the date of the wedding ? 
1 think the middle of July would bes 
good time. That gives us more than s 
month to get your things.” 

Elizabeth was leaning against the man 
tel-piece and spoke indifferentiy. 

“J did notconsult Mr. Piunket avout 
hie marriage. He in, of course, at liberty 
to have it when he chooses,”’ 

“| wish, Elizabeth, that you would sit 
down. 1 baveastrong objection against 
taiking to people when they are s#tand- 
ing.” 

Lady Margaret spoke with «# certain 
amount of irritation. 

“] thought,” she continued, ‘you would 
have bad sufficient senses to recognize the | 
obvious advantages of such a match for 
yourself, Because we have a boure in 
Mount Street this vear, it does not at all 
follow that we shall have one next. In | 
fact, | can assure you that we shall not | 
1 am dipping deeply into my capita! 
now 

Elizabeth's foot moved 
and they fell into the grate with 
lady Margaret started at the pole, but 
proceeded | 





the lreircoa, 


a crash. 


made no comment, 
with tightened lips: 

“And if at the ond of the season you 
are still unmarried, it will 06 & ghoice be 
tween furnished apartinents in Bayswater 
andacheap French watering place. For 
you know how little your Uneie 
Wetherby is abie to for you, Or 
course, if you prefer apartments, with 
cold mutton served by a dirty maid, to 
the position that John Plunkett eouid 
give you, (hatis your own affair. But ! 
think you might at least consider my feel- 
ings in the matter.’’ 

Elizabeth had listened attentively, 
not enthusiastically. At last «he «poke. 

“Have you ever,” she asked slowly, 
“observed an ostrich, in what your frend, 
Jobn Piunket, would describe ae ‘full 
working order?'’’ 

Lady Margaret's iace change! color, and 
she sbut ber fan with a snap 

“Even if | were not your mother, Fiza. 
beth, that remark would «till be in bad 
taste.’’ 

“| know it perfectiy,’’ answered Eliza 
beth, ‘but this is not the timeto consider 
questions of taste. I wish for ones ‘+ tel! 
you exactiy what! mean, and save you 
the troubie of keeping up any further pre- 
lence about my marriage—that it will 
eventually take place is, of course, iney 
itable——’'’ 

The severity of Lady Margaret's face re- 
laxed somewhat. 

“This | have known for some time, but 
what I did not know, and almost refuse to | 
believe, is, that Mr. Piunket should be 
willing to take me in payment for ‘capital’ 
supplied to you. Kut | was mistaken int 
thinking too well of him!’ 

Lady Margaret had guite regained her 
composure. Matiers were, after all, not so 
bad as she had feared. 

“You will some day regret 
you have used, Elizabeth,’’ she said, ‘buat 
we will let them pass, It seemeaa reeult 
of the age that children should eit in jedg- 
ment upon their parents, and 
their right to act as they think 
Whatever | have done has been entirely 
for your good, and what you say atwut 
Join Plunket taking you in payment for 
the little service he rendered me, is, of 
course, childish foliy! You should have 
had enough experience of life to know 
that those things are oniy dope in noveis.”’ 

Elizabeth walked across the rooin. 

“IVs no use discussing the subject 
further,’’ she said wearily. “I bave told 
you what | know to bethetruth Five 
thousand is not a ‘little service,’ and as a 
proof that | believe what I eay, I tell you 
now that you may arrange the wedding 
for July, or any other time you please. 
But you will remember that | am ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case.’’ 

Then she went cut and shut the door 
behind her. 

Lady Margaret breathed a sigh of relief. 
She had always the suspicion that she did 
not altogether understand Elizabeth 
now she knew it And the knowledge 


oniy sie 


do 


if 





toe words 


question 


best 


bad forced iteelf upon her in a markedly 
disagreeable manner. Her triumph bad 
ooat ber somewhat dear, but alter ai here 
i no giory in a bloodless vict 
* 2 + 
he deacription ne . - ~e 


much ike tne emer ‘ ry ihe 


| made bis bow to Lady 


tance 


| seid, 


| be delighted. 


THE SATURDAY 


bell. The only things that vary moch are, 
perhaps, the fashions of the dresses and 
the quality of the champagne. And even 
these are more or lees alike during ove 
season. 

That Lady Heathercote’s dance would 
be described in the papers as « complete 
success, and one of the most brilliant 
functions of the season, was a foregone 
conclusion. 

There was always a certein ‘chic’ about 
her entertainments to which other host- 
sees aspired, but usually failed to reach. 
They were never too crowded, there war 
always room to dance, if anyone wanted 
to, and every appointment, including the 
guests, was distinguished in some way for 
its perfection. 

Mr. Piunket—who, be it remembered, 
was distinguished for his income, leisurely 
the handsome staircase and 
Heathercote, then 
to one side and looked round 


ascended 


be moved 
bim 

He was \ate in arriving, 80 nearly every 
already come. He caught a 
of Elizabeth's graceful figure 
through a doorway ion the dis 
and he was about to follow her, 
he became snddeniy aware that 
Armistead was standing at his side 
you do, Mr. Plunket?” 
6 the person | 

if you are not engaged to 


one had 
xlim pee 


pasing 


when 
Mre 
‘low 
‘you f 
wikhed to see. 
you take 
rather want to talk to you.’ 


do ane 


one more 


lance wili meé@to #&e8at BOmie 


where? | 


“Tne Cad" bowed, ‘Certainly, | shall 
But where shall we go?” 
Mrs. Armistead her hands in 
horrcr. 

“Well really, is it coming this, tha 
besides having to entertain you with 


youa 


raiar 


to 
CoOL- 
versation, we must also ead 
to sit out a dance in?” 

lie am‘ied siowly 

“No, 1 don't mean that. I only made 
the remark just—well, just for something 
to way, you know. : 

There was asweet sire plicity about “The 


piace 


Cad’ whieh Mrs, Arinistead siways @n 
joyed. 
‘Oh, L see, you diin’t mean it in fact, 


Weil, your manners are mended by the 
explanation, but you expose the weak 
ness of your conversational powers. For- 
tunately | only want. you to listen to 
what lam going to say, lo answer a few 
questions, and above all not to mind what 


1 do may!” 
Mr. Plunket expressed himself satis- 
fieil. He was always ready to listen, 


which was one of his good points. 

They seated thermse)ves in a iittie out- 
view by 
the usual and conventional palm, which 
after many hiring out wust 
have been too woary of life to care about 


of ihe-way recess, sheltered from 
seasons of 


ball room confidences, S> they were sate 
Mra. looked 


ranged the foliis of her dress and began 


Arniistead round er, ar- 


**] «lonm't feel very 
Mr. Piunkel, and it's @ 
thankiess task interfering with other poeo- 
pies But | do it. It 


would ve wicked to leave things as they 


bappy about what l 
ai golng to say, 


business, must 


are. | saw Elizabeth Walker today, and 
she tells me that you and she are to be 
married very soon—well, under other cir 
cumstances I should tell you what @ 
lucky man | thought you were—brt now 
I really can'tt’’ 

“The Cad’ smiled faintly, be was not 


easily tmpressed and treated the mnatter as 


& jORe 

“Why, what's Elizabeth been doing? 
be asked. 

Mra. Armistead also smiled, but at the 


same (ime she was sorry ior him. 

* You see,”’ she went on, “‘l have hnown 
hera greal many years and she is an es 
pecial friend of mine.” 

“Yes, 1 see,’ assented ‘The Cad,’’ and 
I’m very glads No girl could have a bet- 
ter friend than 1l’m sure you are.” 

Mrs. Armistead acknowledged the com- 
pliment with an increased misgiving. 
Yes, she certainly liked “The Cad,” and 
she was exceedingly sorry for what 
shehad tosay. Kut Elizabeth was ber 
frend before Jobn Piunket, so she pro- 
ceeded. 

“And my great object where she is con- 
cerned is to see her happy. Now I'm 
afraid that « good deal lately has been go 
ing on which would prevent tbis!’’ 

Mr. Plunket glanced quickly at his com- 
pabion 

“Do you méan that inarrying me would 
make her unhappy ?’’ 


Mre. Armistead reflected Nbould she 
ve her words or should ene be brutally 
x? He ality seemed tt er ' 

- e ii LJ nane ‘ 
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were relieved of # burden and laughed 
easily. 

“Then that’s all right! But you did 
give meaturn. I expect you think sie ts 
being madeto marry me, but she isn’t. 
She tela me with her own lips that she 
would bave me, and I don’t think she’s 
the giri to do « thing like that against her 
will. Besides,” be added with a little 
hesitation, “1 know from other svurces 
that she jikes me better than she shows— 
although I’as not much to look at!’ 

Mra. Armistead never liked the young 
man #0 thoroughly or was #0 sorry for him 
es at this moment, end she registered in 
her own mind a little private oath of 
vengeance ageinsi the ‘other sources,” 

“J'm not at all surprised at ber liking 
you,” she seid. ‘“But—well, in short, she 
likes someone eisc better !”’ 

There! it was out now, 
sense of relief. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Cad” was a self possessed young 
man, but amount of self possession 
couid keep the nove of agitation out of his 
voice. 

Mrs. Armietead 


and she feit a 


no 


laid her hand on his 


arth. 
“I meanthis. That I think you are be- 
ing very badly treated and—yes—and 


num bogged !’’ 

“The Cad” drew his eyebrows together, 

“Not ty Elizabeth, | swear !’’ 
No, not by Elizabeth.’’ 

He twisted Limeself round impatiently. 
wish you weuld tell mw what 
iteailmesns! I never guessed a riddle in 
uy life, aod 1 il be shot if] understand 
one word that you're saying.” 

“No, lL thought you did not, aud that is 
wby 1 brought you bere to-night, and | 
told you beforehand ihat you must not 
mind what leay. You will be glad after- 
wards yourself. Did you or did you not 
Lady Margaret some thousanas of 
pounds «lew months ago?’’ 
ailowed bis eyes to open to 
an Unaccustomed extent. 

“Yes, I did. But | don’t see what——”’ 

“Exactiy. You don’i see what that bas 
to do with me But you will shortly. 
ift me try and tell you bow it was. She 
came to you oue day and aekég your as- 
sisiance to tide her over a bad moment, 
You lent her the money sbe required, and 
then—as far as you were concerned—the 
matter might bave dropped, had she not 
beiself binted that if you cared about 
Ler, E\izabeth wouid be your wife for the 
asking. You did care for her, and there 
was bo reason to suppose that she didn’t 
revurnm your feelings, because you did not 
then know as much of Lady Margaret as 
you will.’ 

ihe main points of this speech were 
pure conjecture on the part of Mrs. Armi- 
Stead, Ful as She thought, she was not far 
from the truth. 


‘Then I 


ien«d 


“The Cad 


“Tne Cad’s”’ face wore a strained iook. 
“i don’t quite understand yet,”’ he said 
hoareely. “Of course I cared for Eliza- 
Sbe's the only woman i ever cared 
Ana if Lady Margaret badn’t said 
anything, 1 shouidn’t have either—after 


bet 


for 


lending the money, you know—in case 
*be tom lies about it, and—er—made 
Elizabeth fee! uncomfortable and think 


sbe bad lo marry me.’’ 

Mrs. Armistead looked at him curious- 
ly. 
was even 4 finer fellow than she thought. 

Phat is exactiy what did happen,” she 


Said 


‘The Cad’ 
al | 


Whistied softly. 

the way the cat jumps, is it? 
fool! She made Elizabeth be 
eve toat l was buylog ber for five thous- 
and pounds? 

* Yes, she made her believe that !’’ 

it would bave been impossible for his 
face to become pe'er than it really was, 
but the kuuckies of 


oatea 


Phe oid 





| 


She was beginning to suspect that he | 


stood oat white in the lamplizht, and it | 


would bave beeu a bad moment for Lady | 
, 5 her room 
Margaret Walker to have come in just — See Ee OO See ee 


then. 

He took out his 
and wiped his forehead. 

“The old fool,” he repeated. “I sup- 
pose she never told the real reason why | 
gave her the money ?”’ 

“No. She only intimated in plain terus 
to Elizabeth: that she must repay it in 
person by marrying you!” 

“The oid Weil, the real reason 
was,” he went on, “that years ago Jobn 
Waiker helped my old dad out ofa tight 
piace—you know John was a 


devil! 


int Dey 


lender before he was a banker—thai’s how 
he knew my dad——’ 
“rs. Armistead did not know, but shy 
ed ber bead acquiescenti: 
‘My governor was a gratefu i ar 
a 6 made me pr 4e “fore he pe 


ns ine haoce 


pocket-handkerchiet | 





) 


belonging to John Walker, that 1 would 
Of course I promised. It was the dad’, 
own money, and be had a right to 
what he wanted done with it Sowan 
Lady Margaret came to me ijast Jan 
and hinted that she was in difficulties { 


said ‘Very well, here’s my 
told her the whole story. I 
idea of getting back either the money 
anything in return for it than I have of 
getting interest 6n the shilling I chucked 
to s crossing-sweeper this morning.” 

Mrs. Armistead wished that Lady 
Margaret could have heard the com. 
PePoor Eltwabeth,” he muttered, spec 

‘Poor “a mut 
giri! Fancy having that old harridan 
for a mother! She must have had the 
doose of atime lately, too, abe 
was obliged to marry me when she didn’t 
want to. I suppose it’s Graves she likes 
resily. Well—well——” and he took oat 
bis handkerchief out and wiped his fore. 
head once more. 

Mrs. Armistead would have liked to put 
her arm round his shoulder and comfort 
him, but instead she sat silent, marvel. 
ling at the stupidity of a society which 
could nickname a man like the one at her 
side, ‘*The Cad.” 

After a little ebe put out her band and 
touched his arm. 

‘*Was i right to tell you all this?” 

He started as though he had been sud. 
denly awakened from sleep. 

Right? Ob, yes, you were right enough, 
And we ought to be very grateful to you— 
lizabeth anc I—especially Elirabeth. Her 
ladysbip would bave made a nice mess of 
her life if it bhadn’t been for you. But! 
shall have something to say to her on that 
subject myself,”’ he added quietly. 

His attempt to keep bis own trouble in 
the background was very pathetic, and 
Mrs. Armistead felt a lump to rise in her 
throat as she anewered him. 

“Yes. I think you can be safely left to 
desl with Lady Margaret. But you make 
me almost sorry that I spoke at all. Eliza 
beth will go a long way before she meets 
as fine a man and as trues gentleman as 
you are,”’ 

“The Cad” smiled, and then she saw 
how drawn and white bis face looked. 

“Thanks,” he said, “for your good 
opinion. I’m afraid it’s better than I de 
servé, but I liane to hear it and I daresay ! 
shail get over things in a little. But it 
does knock spots out of a man to think 
what a fool he is sometimes.” 

Mrs, Armistead stood up and moved 
aside the leaves of the palm. 

“We are all foola sometimes, Mr. 
Piunket, and let us be thankful it is only 
‘sometimes.’ But if more people had s 
little of your sort of folly the world would 
be a better place.” 

Then she went back into the ball-room. 

* = = * * * 


f 
ge 


Lady Margaret had, on more than one 
occasion in her life, passed a bad qoaarter 
of an hour. Bat she had rarely 6x- 
perienced more disagreeable sensations, 
ora more complete snd unpleasant sur- 
prise than upon the afternoon when her 
prospective son-in-law sent in his card 
and asked for fifteen minutes’ interview. 

“The Cad” in some respects was abso- 
lowly without feeling. One of bis creeds 
wan that if a woman behaves like a black- 
guard she must be treated as one, and no 
consideration of chivalry towards the sex 
would deter him from saying all was in 
his mind when the occasion arose. 

And now that the occasion had arisen it 
made no difference to him that it was 
Elizabeth’s mother against whom his 
wrath was kindled, indeed, thet fact only 
strengthened bis determination of mek- 
ing things unpleasant for her. 

Lady Margaret had not altogether re 
alized this side of bis character, but sbe 


its fuliest signi 
his clenched hand | wan to de op ee ee 


ficance. 
She greeted the young man with of- 


and came forward with outstretched 
nands, 

“But, my dear John, what bave you 
been doing to yourseif? You look wretch- 
edly ill and at least ten years older. Ab, 
you young men, you are all alike! Late 
hours and too much excitement. It's the 
same tale all the world over!” 

But “The Cad” alike disregarded ber 
outstretched bands and her playful mam 
ner. 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘before you 
yourself to talk any more you would like 
to hear what | have got to #ay - 

Lady Margaret looked at him th 
her eye gless. A faint miggiving crossed 
her mind, but she suppressed it instantly. 
lt was of course only his atrocious man: 
But he was not yet her son a” 
a fair sno* 


trouble 


rough 


ners. 
f. 
with P 


8 she answered 


fability 
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“Ob, of course, if you like. But won’t 
vou sit down? Elizabeth is lonching with 
the Armisteads, but I expect her back 
direectly.”” 

“The Cad” smiled faintly. 

“Tnanks, I'l) stand. You probably 
won’t want to keep me long. I merely 
dropped in to let you know that the en- 
ygagement between Miss Elizabeth and 
myself is off!” 


Lady Margaret was on the point of re 


suming ber seat, but she stopped half way 
and stood up again. 

“Om! Whatdo you say?’ 

“That’s what I say,’’ he replied, ‘off!’ 

Lady Margaret drew back. 

“Is this a joke, or are you mad?’’ 

He laughed grimly. 

“Oh, po, I'm not mad, and I’m not 
dronk;and I’m not sickening for an in- 
fectious disease, though I think | must 
have been al! three the day | lent you that 
$25,000 and jet you come back here and tell 
your daugbter any lies you liked about it. 
lought to bave been there myseli while 
the explanations were going on, but that 





wonld have spoilt your little game at the | 


beginning, while now it’s only spoilt half- 
way through?’ 

lady Margaret rarely lost control over 
herself, but her face was dead!y white. 

*‘Liave you anything more to say ?”’ 

“No, nothing in particular.’’ 

“Ab! I thought not!’ 

“Why 7?” he asked absently. 

He was thinking of Elizabeth and fell 
headiong into the trap. 

Lady Margaret smiied. 

“Because from a gentieman’s point of 
view there would still remain everything 
to be said.”’ 

“Tae Cad” looked at her a moment, 

“Ay, yea, I see! Very good indeed. But 
you rather miss your point, because you 
see I'm not a gentleman—never was one 
and don’t particularly want to be one. 
But now you mention it I have just one 
thing to say, and that is, in the society 
which I came from—rag pickers and that 
sortof thing, you know, we are not in the 
habit of selling our daughters to the higb- 
est bidder. So you must excuse me if I 





thoroughly worsted was bya little cad 
with bow legs and three millicas of 
money ! 

Then her eyes fell on the biue envelope 
lying on the tabie, and she took it up and 
Saw that it was unsealed. 

She drew outthe contents. A folded 
document and aleiter. The letter was 
not even in a separate envelope. 


“Deak Miss E.izasern,” it began, 
“forgive me if Lam a littie premature in 
offering my congratulations, but uniess | 
do 80 now I may not bave the opportunity 
for some time, as I am leaving town 
almost immediately. 

“IT also want mine to be your first wed- 
ding present, so please accept the enclosed 
witb every good wish for your future hap- 
piness. And if you can, without bother- 
ing yourself, think of me sometimes, it 
would do mé a lot of good. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“Joun H. PLuNKRT.”’ 


The folded document explained that the 
neighborhood of Mayfair had been made 


to ber beirs for ever.’’ 
Lady Margaret read itcarefully through, 


| and then she realized that her daughter 
wasarich woman. And she ajso under- | 


stood with an access of freshly-kindled 
anger why “The Cad” had not besitated in 
trusting her to deliver the blue envelope 
and its contents. 

i 
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which we are treating, there are a great 
number of births and a great number of 
infant deaths, for these will bring down 
the general cverage. 

So far as the length of a generation is 
concerned, on the contrary, the father 
and the mother are in the prime of life, 
and have lorg escaped from the dangers 
incident to infancy. 

To cite a single example, which will 
probably cause those to amile who have 
confused the length of a generation with 
the average duration of a life, the former 
in Finisterre is for men thirty-five years 
and six months, while the average length 
of life is only twenty-eight years and 
eleven months! The bigh birth-rate in 
this department bas resulted, in fact, in 
lowering the expression for the average 
length of life, and in raising that for the 
length of the generation. 

We may in like manner remark that in 
places where the birth-rate is very small 
the average life is very long, fifty-one 


; years in Gers, for example, and the dura 
title deeds of a row cf houses in the | 


tion of the generation, for men, is very 


| Small, since all the children are born 
over to “Elizabeth Huntley Walker and | 


generation is one of the least known | 


T's investigation of the length of a | 


branches of demographic science, 


doubtiess because of the large nuimber of | 


observations that it necessitates, observa 


' tions which up to the present day formed 
no part of the official statistics on which | 


this science was obliged to rely. 
To reach an expression for this dura 


| tion, contained in a single number, it was 


don’t understand bow to negotiate a busi- | 


ness of the sort, and please consider 


everything said that would, under the | 


circumstances, be necessary in the bigh- 
est circles. Weare always glad to model 
ourselves upon the manners of the aris- 
tocracy, and I flatter myself that I’ve 
learnt a thing or two since l’ve been 
among them—but I’ve aiso taught them a 
thing or two——”’ 

Lady Margaret felt that she had made 
an unwise remark. : 

“I do not wish,” she said, ‘either to 
discuss the manners of the ciass from 
which you sprang, or to prolong this 
interview. I was foolish in expecting you 
to recognize the necessity of a further ex- 
pianation, but may I enquire if you have 
have acquainted my danghbter with your 
—ér—intentions ?’’ 

“Ob, yes! She was, as you know, 
launching with Mrs. Armistead, so was |. 
1 told ber all that was necessary and 
begged her pardon for thinking for one 
minate that she had accepted me for my 
money, when instead of that, it was as she 
thought to shield her mother’s name, 


| necessary, in fact, to go over hundreds | 
'and thousands of documents and to ex- | 


| CouRTSHIP. — 


shortly after marriage. 

As for the average age of a population, 
the age of the living inbabitantsa, which is 
only the sum of the years lived by the 
enumerated inhebitants, divided by the 
number of these inhabitants, though it 
sometimes approximates to the length of 





At Home and Abroad. 





The wost remarkable canal! in the worid 
is the one between Worsley and St. Helene, 
in the northot England. It is sixteen 
miles | ngand underground from end to 
end. In Lancashire the coal mines are 
very extensive, half the county being un- 
dermined, Many years ago the managers 
of the Duke of Bridgeport’s estates thought 
they could save money by transporting 
the coal underground instead of on ihe 
surface; therefore the canal was con- 
structed, and the mines connected and 
drained at the same time, 

Of all the sovereigns of the world the 
Shah of Persia is said to possess the largest 
treasore in jewels and gold ornaments, it 
being valued at $60,000 000. The chief ob- 
jJectof value is the old crowd of Persian 
rulers, in the form of a pot of flowers, 
which is surmounted byan uneut ruby 
the size of a hen’s egg. The diamonds in 
another syinbol of his rank are said to 
weigh almost 20 pounds, There ie also a 
jeweled sabre, valued at $1,500000 An- 
other thing that the Shah prizes is a silver 
vase ornamented with 100 emeralda, whose 


| equals, it is said, are not to be found in the 


a generation, does #0 as a pure coinei- | 
dence; this figure, which has nothing to | 
| do with the age of paternity or maternity, 


is influenced by the presence of numer- 


| ous children, as in Brittany, and then it is 


small, or by that of numerous old per- 


world. In the collection there is a cube ot 
amber which, tradition says, feli from 
heaven in the dsysof Mahomet, and in- 
eures the possessor against bodily bara. 


A gentioman whose office isin Worces- 


|} terand whose homeplace isa suburban 


sons, a8 in Bourgogne, and then it is con- | 


siderable. 
a lf 


ARTEMUS WARD's ACOOUNT or Hts | 


“Twas a carm still night in 
Joon, All natur was husht and nary 
zefier disturbed the sere n silena I sot 


| with Betsy Jane on the fense of her fatb- 


tract ihe pith, by operations fatigaing to | 
the most patient savant, while the final | 
result differed ordinarily very iittle from 
the value already known to the ancients. | 
| So, very often, many authorities bave 
| been content to fall back on ancient caicu- | 


lations, or, to speak more exactly, to ac- 


cept as exactiy the expression for the | 


length of a generation, proposed by an- 
cient authors and based on a very smal! 
number of observations, an expression 
which has been found by a sort of intui 


‘tion, a sufficient approximation to the | 


When I came away Graves bad just ar- | 


rived, and [| fancy after all,’’ he added, 
“she will be married in July.” 

The handie of Lady Margaret's eye- 
giasses broke with a snap in her hand. 

“Sbe shall never marry Mark (raves,” 
se Said, and the tone of her voice was not 
pleasant to hear. 

“The Cad” waiked across the room and 
picked up the broken pieces of tortoise- 
shell and pleced them carefully on the 
mnantel-plece, then he turned to Lady 
Margaret : 


“I think,” he said slowly, “that Miss | 


Elizabeth will marry Graves, and when 


)0u reflect calmiy upon things in general, | 
| age of the father or the motber at the 


ou will be of the same opinion.” 


Then he put his hand in his breast | 


pocket and took ova long blue envelope 
which he dropped on the tanle. 

“You will give thisto Miss Elizabeth 
“ben she comes in and—yes, 1 think this 
“mel can trust you, because it’s the sort 
of thing that I should know of if it didn't 
réach her.”’ 

He stooped and picked up his hat. 

‘I bave the bonor,”’ be said with a deep 
bow, “to wish your ladyship a good after- 
noon!" and he closed the door behind 
Oim., 


Lady Margaret was mentally stunned 


With the Interview, and it took her ses 
ites before she could even recover suf 
realize her intense anger 
o6re were no words and no fee 
s SVOr adejuate y express tha 
nméetime inher life when she 4 


| one particular case 


| 


truth. 
{thas always been a question, even inp 


our own day, in the works of eminent | 


men, whether the length of a generation 
should not be computed, not with regard 
to men or women, but to something in- 
termediate, if we mnay 80 speak, between 


men and women; they have songht the) 


length of the generation of an average 
couple, conaidered as « sing!6 person. 

Thus, they say: the tan is thirty-five 
years old, the woman twenty eight, so the 
average of the couple is (35 plus 28) di- 
vided by 2, or thirty-one years and six 
months. 

Now, what is the average age of a 
couple? . . . and what is the length 
of a generation fora couple? 
thing ideal, fictitious, which corresponds 
to nothing in reatily. 
must understand that certain authors, fol 
lowing the example of the ancients, have 
concerned themselves oniy with yenera- 
tions of men. It is important to 
note, finally, that very often the duration 
of a generation has been confused with 
the average length of life, or even with 
the average age of a population. 

Now these are three different things 
which it will be convenient to deflae once 
forall. The iength of a generation is the 


lt is some 


Besides, we 


birth of a child, not at the birth of the 
first child, for this would apply only to 
we say that 
the length of a generation is nothing else 
than the average age Of a father or 4 
mother at the birth of a child, whatever 
the order of this child may be in the 
formation of the family. 

he average life is tbe number of years 
that have been passed from birth to death. 
lt may be seen that in thie definition the 


question Of paternity oF maternity does 


not enrer at all; it is possibie to conceive 
that in certain cases the average longth of 
f« may oa « ry r DA 6 liengil ia 
zt : 
- a ur 
“a 
iad , : 


er’s pastur. We'd been romping threw 
the woods, killin flours and driving the 
woodchuck trom his Native Lair (0 to 
apeak) with long aticks. 

“Wall, we sot thar on the fense, a 
swingin our feettwo and fro, tlushin as 
red a8 the Baldinsville akool house when 
it was first painted, and lookin very 
simple | make no doubt My left arm 
was ockepied in baliinsin myself on the 
fense, while my rite was woundid luv- 
inly round her waste, [ cleared my throat 
and tremblinly sed : 

‘“ ‘Betsy, you're a gazelle.’ 

“I thought that air was putty fine I 
waited to see what effect it would bav 
upon her, It evidently didn’t feteh her, 
for sbe up and sed: 

“*You’re a sheep!’ , 

“Sez i, ‘Betsy, | think very muchly of 
you.’ 

: “6f don’t b'leeve a word you say—so 
there, now, cum!’ with which obearvashup 
she hitched away from ue, 

“'] wish thar was winders to my sole,’ 


ised J, ‘so that you could see some of my 


feelings, There's fire enuff in here,’ sed I, 
strixing my bugzam with my fist, ‘to Sle 
all the corn beef aud turnips in the naber 
hood,’ 

“She bowd ber hed down and commenst 
chawin the strings to her sun bonnet, 

“Ah, could you know the sleeplis nites 
I worry threw on your account, how 
vitties has seized to be attraction to me, 
and bow wy limbs bas shrank up, you 
eouldu'’t cowt me (vas@ On this Wwaastin 
forma and these ers sunken cheeks—' 

“| should have continued on in this 
strane probiy for some time, but Il un 
fortnitly lost my ballunse and fell over 
jonto the pastur ker smash, tearin my close 
and seveerly daimagin myself gineral.y. 
Betsy Jane sprung to my assistance in 
double quick time and dragged me 414 
Then, drawin herself up to ber full hite, 
she sed: 

“6— won't listen to your noncents no 
longer. Jes say rite strate out what 
you're drivin at. If you mean getiin 
hitched, I'm in!’ 

“J considered that air enuff for all prac 
tical purpusses, and we proceeded im 
mejitely tothe parsons and was mace | 
that very nite.”’ 

a —O— 

Ir should be held as part of the ethics 
of family honor never to speak = slight- 
ingly of any member of the family to 


outsiders. The old and somewhat valgar 
proverb, ‘‘Wash ell your solied linen at 
ome contains the gist of an obviou 
rut Parents should imprese this fau 
Vv yaity upon their ci iren, and tea 
at it means sig? y and 
7 n I + ne bi o « 
arts—aa were eta 
La) ais 


town is planning a building which wit! 
contain perpetual summer. It will bea 
combination green house and aviary. A 
great room will have double walle an 
roof, gless for winter and wire netting ‘or 
thesummer montbs, In it will live all 
the year round native birds, which may 


| nestin trees of the same species where 


hung their parent neste, or in the shrub 
bery or grasses, as Instinct dictates, The 
wiid Mowers will bloom at Christmas time. 
here will be miniature swamps and rock y 
pastures, All sorts of conditions are possi. 


| ble to the enthuslast fortunate enough to 


have such an opportunity. In the spring 
time, when the grass is removed, the 
house will be almost as pleasant for ite in- 
mates «s real freedom. So large a atrue- 
ture would hardly deserve to be called a 
cage. 

fhe common objection among woman- 
kiud to letting their age be known is not 
shared by the women of Japan, who artu- 
ally display their cycle of years in the ar- 
rangement of their bair. Girls from nine 
to ifteen wear their locks interlaced with 
red crape ip a semicircle round tbe head, 
the forehead being lef free, with a curl at 
each side. From the ages of fifteen to thirty 
the hair is dressed very bigh on the fore 
head and gathered upatthe back, in the 
shape of a butterfly or fan with twistings 
of ailver cord, and perhaps & decoration of 
colored bali. Beyond the milestone of 
thicty a woman twists her hair round a 
shell gin, which is placed horizontally at 
the back of the head, Quite diflerentiy, 
again, a widow arranges her coiflure, and 
the initiativeare able totell ata glance 
whether she desires to marry again or pot, 





A backwoods court is thus described tu 
a Cincinnati paper: “A dosperado was of 
fended at the court and used unbecoming 
language, an’, when fined for contempt, 
claimed that he could not be guilty of eo: 
tempt, since there was no court house The 
Suire ordered a circle nade to represent 
acourt bouse, whereupon the desperade 
got outside of the line and renewed bis in 
enits. When told that he distarbed the 
fo oort, he said: ‘Make your court house 
larger. Anotber line was drawn with 
«solar results, and still others, until the 
mourmars ceased to disturb the Court, An- 
other defendant waa guilty of a breach o 
the peace. The Court sent him to jail, 
writing the following mittinnus: ‘Jailer of 
Giarrard County. You wiil please lock 
Joon Blevin up tin jail and keep bim until 
leail for bim. He bas been cuttin’ up anid 
coesing and trying to fight.’ ” 

a 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


heal applications, as they Chunot reach the 
‘ I portion of the ear Phere ts only entre 
, te core Denfness, and that is by comstic 
tie emedties Denfnes= is cnused ty 
ed condition of the mucous lining of t 
F t ian Tube “ this tube gets | 
have rumbling sound or iu pr 
i } it is entirely closed 
the 1 unilews thre iflan 
ken outand this Culee restore! 
wi . te 








ee 
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(ur Uoung Folks. 


THE TRIL EPR OF BENJY. 





mY a. 





T wae very warm, and Reesle felt tired. 
| She hed been gathering seewred since 
early morning, but now ber barket 
was fell, end she came #8) ¥ slong the 
beech to the epet where her brother sat, 
within sight of ber father’s cotiage 
A quaint ittle igere jooked Hees in her 
Striped skirt aree apron, with a 
epetted handkerchiel covering 


and 
crimson 
her soft brown hair 

Nhe hed left her shoe in Henjy's charge, 
and ber bare feet 
them, and perched hereelf on a huge stone 
beside bim, moment's rent 
cOtng indoor 

Hen jamin looked emiling!y at his sister. 
He was a sturdy ii 
proud of bis long beets and 


now she slipped Inte 


ior « before 


tile fellow of seven, very 
fisherman's 


jersey, and of the old tarpeulip hat that 
head onmee beee father’s and that now 
miorned bmown biomde bead 

lie hed bees wetehing bm father meni 
the neta, and bet tried to do «a litie at 
them bimeeif. tHeniv longed t) be a man 


that be might be far 
rk’ 


ere partner. and 


mist of the we He often went oul wi 
the beatae, Del ae yet Le wae too email to be 
rhveh asetetance 


ee | 


Heme 


oo 


bet such a nie’ cream iat night, 


he began, as Heesie clasped her 


sun brow ped bands arcur 
gave herself up te 
nmahbing. 
fast, though 
went to 


a ber keer anu 
of 
al break 

thai l 
just in- 
And 
what d'ye think ? Nae bed something out 


ihe luaury “uoing 


*] coulda’t think of 11 
I troest 


the mermakis cars, and 


tx. | dreamt 


side | saw a fairy, drese=i in white. 


to me and i tek M. and mm pressively 
“it was ea pur-e full of gmoney 

“Did you open f° aske!l Bees, muc! 
in terestest. 

‘No: bul | @ould teel the money init | 
And I thoughtof +t preent we wanted 
to get for mother’s Grinday, and that we 
could boy Ho new, Ghd | began te run to 
the village; but before loould get to the | 
shop | woke ap” 

*Whata pity f° sad Reese Il seemed 
to her that it would be pleawant to buy a 
birthday gif for metmer, if piv in al 


dream 
“L think I'd like t go 
just to see if the fa.ry 


the cave, Kean, | 


s there. 


“HRenjy, don't be stiis ' You know there | 
aren't any fairies” 
“Bat it wasa real dream. And-—and— 


the purse might be there. anyhow.” 
“As tianyone wound 
ateulin such & ace! 


eave a purse lying 
sami his Kister with | 


soorn 

“Well, I'm goimg t <o You might 
come, Beas [i's o@ F be atmile tothe 
cave 

Resste shook ber teead 

“Idon'’t wantto walk amie for noth 
ing Hesites, | mast go in Mothber'll be 
Wanting me 'o mind bel 

Ro Benjy tot oe twas very hut, 
buthbe wailke! Driek ¥, » that he tight 


be back Im tieme fer dias 
baking day, and 
yeast dumplings for inner, and 
golden syrup t© eat w'in them. 
The mermahis 
of the fehermen'= 


e-. IR wae mother's 


be Knew there would be 


deiniours 


“are *e6 « favorile haunt 
aren. 
of the 


served in turn for a sueomer t 


Was iarge 


enough to hbelid s dower nm, and it 


se, a rob 
bers’ den, of a King’s 
heart b&« at quickiv this 


proached it 


maar, 


Kenjy's 


morning a¢ he ayp- 


What if the fairy sheald tbe inside? It 
wae all very we. thor —_~ pee in sav there 
were ne such thing*s a fe ries, teat if they 


were right the stare tk <a€ mi 
tle creps 


set be wrote 


Othe Guatrance of tbe cave and 


poe pet tm, them ire@ tack inere ®as 
certainly some «hte jectinside. Kenjy 
would pot cen t sf that he feit 
afraid, but be «ht He ealleta moment, 


then looked in Goce gore 
A small white ciad feu 
the floor of the 


~~ We seated on 


“ae he: ¥ * ked: long 


evuough this Lime ) Cieoern a fair littie 
face, With a ciowed — yellow air ftalliecg 
around it A pal [ Mee eyes gared up at 
him wondertng!v He waeie an effort t« 
speak 
“Are you a fairy T" he asked timict|y 
‘i'm Micge,”” was the remis “Ana i'm 
jostled (an ¥o Oo i ms, please ? 
Then she was rm ey a litre girl, after 
ail! BK - ely « waa, and how 
) it que * er seen any 
< x 
™ 
N + . 
‘ 
‘ ° =! + f 
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the cave, and pointed vaguely iowards the 
village. “I ranned out when nuree was 
busy,” she confessed; “and I can't ind the 
way back. It's anew way, you know.” 

“Do you live in atig white house?” 
asked Benjy eagerly. He knew that the 
only large house in the neighborhood, one 
that bad been empty some time, was now 
occupied, And this Little lady certainly 
did not come from one of the cottages 

Mise Midge noded. 

‘Take me back, please,” she said, siip- 
ping her band confidingly into bia And 
Henjy, proud of the trast reposeedin him, 
led her carefully along the beach, carrying 
her end finding the 
smoothest places for her dainty shad ‘ret 
They bad some distance to go, but be for 
the exctiement 


across the prools, 


got all about hie dinner in 


of Unie adventure 


The pair hed nearly reached the white 
bhoure when two tall lacs in cricketing 
flanneéig came running uf Lbem, and the 
bigger caught the wee troant! in his arms. 

‘Naughty Midge!" be erred, kissing ber 
even while he scolded “We have been 
looking 6everywhere for ,ou, and nurse is 
nearly in fits Mother doesn't even know 
that you are missing You must never 
run away again line ¢ You wouldn't 
lk lt) RKO Pron ar ther ! axa , Souid 
; ° 

Midywe «i eK er --” grav 

And was ths “ ring # ¥ ? 
howe? Weare u ; eed you, my 
ad 

Whala y e fisherman he Ks 
im thar rig! wi peered the ober boy. 

hie’s velly 2 ‘ “A Miss M lee pat 
FODIZLI BLY ‘hie f i me over ail the 
nasty wel pimeoes 

‘Did het There tle « at bay *ome- 


thing for yourseif with Uses, amd the big 


bn y pressed & shi ne inte KBeniyv's band 

‘Oo, thank sail he *hild 
flushing crimson with surprises aod pleas 
ure 

This *a4 A mOSst as gwhi as his drean 
and when t? lacis turnmext away wilh their 
sisier, |} bounded mo towards bh me er 
rving .oerTe lu a breathiess con onwhen 
dinner Was Just over, 

iow tate you are, Renjy f° sand is 
mother, “Batl’ve kept your dumpling 
hot for yeu.”’ 

He njy called his sister aside aller din- 
ner, and toid her the weuderful stery. it 
was atriuinph to be abie to show ihe 
bright shilling, and a greater ons t rarch 
proudly to the Village with Ress, and 1 
purchase there the menkKerct tel the they 
lad tong decidest would ‘jus uit 
mother,’ tn readiness ° her t heay ¢ 
{he morrow, 

‘*] said it was «a real kind of dream,’ he 
réenmuarked on the way home ll wasaea 
good thing | did ge ne cave Ac.eT ail 
eh, Keas ? 

Yes,’ returned HK w ning 
meekners, She feit tbat Kenly wes oes 
ler Of Lhe situation. 

—=___ + > - 

“THE OWL HAD TOOTHACHE” 

. KY SS 
reviikiow ha b - . 
| At least at was wheal he <a a 

nobewty KF t nira tw 

anse li never «a ~ “pre «* r 
reat ~ silv whe 
fant 

‘i r t Mires ©) . 
ar 1 'err e x - ai * 

4 i mss eal n . t a « ~+ 

hot water} river t ira ‘ 

apd now he was buddled ur om the ' 
of the pigeon house, looking a most r 

vious Old Object witt is Dead Thal U; t 
red flanne’, and « huge ; tice t 
side of bis face, which gave ' itn Lhe aj 
pearance of having a very se en cheek 

Hiis feathers were dragy.e« 3 be was 
hunched up to bis cara, ana be id oniy 
ser « f one eye Lecause of the pealt 

And he was kewise [tn «a ve 5 fech ten 
per 

The animals sat round ina circie, sigh- 


ing at intervals to express ‘Vin pati 


with his sufferin 


g™; and ~sslonally one 

braver tham the reset we venture to 
murmur, “Poor dear! r something 
equally soothing and comforting 

Presentivy the ce i was out fora 
ai g ' * ta air ame by, an« 
stopy K ‘ith amsriment at 

ric us Sig? 

! eT x [ . a and took a 
+¢ . . “ : 
* “a ef 

‘ 

awe a~ ~ ~ * — 
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inquiry, and only continued to groan with | 


bis eye shut, he repeated— 

«What's the matter ?” 

‘Toothache,” groaned the owl, rocking 
himeelf to and fro. 

“On,” aaid the dodo, looking rather sur- 
prised, “that’s fanny, isn’t it : a 

“Not at all, sir!’ said the owl indig- 
pantly, sitting bolt upright; “nothing 
funny about it. 
you'd know if it was funny.” 

“| didn’t mean that exactly,” sald the 
dodo 

“Then why can’t you say what you do 
mean exactly?’ retorted the owl, still 
rutiled 


“Ah,” sald the dodo reflectively, “that’s - 


the point! Anything eise?” he inquired 
after & pause. 

“Don't know what you mean,’” croaked 
the owl, with his eye shut 

‘Got anything else besides the tooth- 
ache?’ explained the dodo. 

The owl his eyes siowly and 
giared at the dodo with as much dignity 
as hecould underthe circus stances; be 
was dreadtuily disgusted at the question. 
“Asif the toothache wasn’tenough!’ he 
muttered angrily; then aloud he answered 
shbortivy, “Yes mumps,”’ 

‘“irumps?’ inquired the dodo, with bis 
hand to his ear; ‘did you say grampe ?”" 

Tils was really more than the owi could 
stand, and he replied very tartly, “No, sir, 


>) 


opened 


I did not; [ said ‘mumps 


“Ohb,’’ said the dodo, “and what’s that Tr’ 
“I's not ‘that,’”’ said the owl, ‘t's 
‘them ’ 
‘Well, what’s them, then?” 
Trat's not grammar,” sneered the 
nw! 


“| didn’t ask what it wasn’t,”’ retorted 
irritably, “l asked you what it 


the dodo 
was ’’ : 
‘lus a kind of swelling,” expiained the 
| after much consideration, 
‘On! is that it on your 
the dodo curiously. 
This made the owl very angry. 
not,” be said; ‘that’s a p ya ltice.”” 
‘What for 7”? questioned the dodo. 
‘For the toothache,’’ was the repiv 
“Whose toothache?’ asked the 
whose thirst for information seemed in=at- 
iable. 
‘-Mine,”’ croaked the owl. 
“You baven’t got one,” said the doco. 
“Yes, | replied the ow! indig- 
naniy. 


cheek 7?" in 
quired 


‘9 is 


leaden 


have, 


“You have not,’”’ contradicted the doda 
“Well, look bere,’ began the owl; 


” 


js 
my tootnache—— 

“Oh dear ne, it isn't,” 
“it's your fancy.” 

“Ob, it indeed?’ sneered the ow: 
“perbaps you'll prove that” 

y.” 

a very few words too, 


smiled the detn; 
is 


‘Certain responded the dodo, * a: d 


You can't have 
because you baven't any 


the 


toothache, 


“On,” remarked the owl, rather cre«t- 
Tallen 
Bul presently a happy thought struck 
, “J was only pretending,” he said, 
‘ith a little nervous giggte; ‘just baving 
a little bit of fun, don’t you know.” 
Ah,’’ said the dodo drily, “! shouldn t 
wonder You remember | said | thought 
ss funny.” 


~ you did—so vou did.’ hastily ae 
sented ow! 

You beard him say so, you know,” he 
ntinned, turning to the group of ani 
ais, Who were now smiling broadiy. 
They all beca:ne grave instantiv, because 
«ould vever do to offend the owl “oO 


weall heard bim; certainly we all hearc 
they agreed. 

“Of course you did,’’ said the owl ebeer- 
fuily, Just then dropping his poultice and 
the red flannel carelessly into the dodo’s 
bath chair, and then as be flew awag afier 
wishing them yood-morning they coald 
hear his volce growing fainter in the Cis 
tance a= be still murmured, “Jost ny ti 
tie joke, you k ow, just my litle joke.” 

——— a. — ie 
ReADY-WITTED.—Op a first nigbt at the 


biin,’ 


B—— Theatre, a well known comedian 
onee cisplayed remarkable presence of 
ind, He was alone on the stage, and 


was supposed to be expecting anxi>usiy 
the arrival of a friend 
“tHe comes!” he exclaimed, looking off 


n the tett “Joy! 1 had been awaiting 
tin SO Impatientiy. ’ 

At this cue his friend entered—on the 
right! Someone had blundered— but 
who? There was po time for hesitation, 

the véleran player's ready wit came 
‘ + ALG 
Siy dog? HS Salad pocoseiy t the new!wy 
ar s t igt ‘ take ie | S$ , 
* aw © * Z 
ft ase 
ra “ use 
¢t * oe t © Daoir ~ 

y the ver | adie er 

had made 





I wish you had it, then > 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





| 

| Elephants are fond of gin, but wil} 
| not touch champagne. 

| Nearly ten per cent. of European 


| flowers are scent giving. 
Perfames are extensively used in a)! 
Chinese sacrifices and devotional offerings. 
_ The net debt of New York city, on 
May | was $110,587,000. It is gradually increas 
tmz. . 
Michigan produces one-fifth of the 
trou of this country, mining 9,000,000 tons a 
yrar. 


The grandfather of the Rothschilds 


t+ safd to have owned scarcely a penny in 
le 


Twenty years ago the recognized price 


| of a wife In Zaluland was six cows with thetr 


calves. 


A French railway company has or- 
dered clocks to be placed on the ontside of al) 
locomotives. 


Two volcanoes in Iceland are adver- 
tised for sale in a Copenhagen paper. The 
price asked is about $500, 

The proportion of salt in sea water is 
largest where the water is deepest, but does 
not increase with the depth. 


Some of the tops with which China- 
iIHem amase themselves areas big as barreis, 
anc it takes three men to spin one. 


France, with a population of 39,000,- 
om bas a Sighting force of 2,000,000 men, able to 
appear in the Geld at very short notice. 


More goid watches are worn by ar- 
tisans and laboring men in the United states 
than In any two other countries inthe world. 

Of 400 patents taken out by women 
caring a rm cent period, 160 were for articles of 
*- aring apparel and 100 for cooking utensils. 

The natives of Northern Alaska have 
ue Know ledge of money, and tourists to that 
© entry have to bring with them goods for 
tarter 

As an illustration of the vitality of 
the of 2 Welsh language, it is shown that it is 
still spexon by & per cent. of the population 
of Wales. 

Spiders always come out of their holes 
sbertiy before a rain, being advised by thetr 
im—tinet that Insects then fly low and are most 
easily taken. 

“As blind as a mole”’ is not a sensible 

oom parteon, as the mole is possessed of good 
eyesight, although its eyes are very smali— 
aleowst the size of a mustard seed. 
A biill-posting machine, which sticks 
lis om walls, even as high as fifty feet, with 
oat the use of a ladder or paste-pot, is doing 
saccessfal work on the Continent. 


Barely 52 per cent. of the house- 
holders of London take a morni.g newspaper, 
® per cent. take either a morning or evening 
oe «= spaper, and 31 per cent. purchase neither. 


tet 


The temperature of the cucamber is 
one degree below that of the surrounding at 
mesphere. It is, therefore, apparent that the 
eXpression “cool as a cucumber” fs sctentt- 
a y correct, 


etal 

A temperature of 4000 to 5000 degrees 
can be produced only between the carbon 
peints of an electric are light. The next hot 
test place In the world is in the crucible of an 
iurnace. 


According to Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardsen, the normal period of human life 
is about 116 vears, and seven out of ten aver 
az people, if they took proper care of them 
elves, ought to attain that age. 


Every telegraph pole in the remote 
distriei:s of Norway has to be continually 
ed om account of the bears, whieh have 

s for climbing the poles and sitting of 
he cross beams, swaying backward and for 
ward sntil the pole Gnally falls. , 


An observing dentist says that long, 
“Tro® teeth denote vanity; those that are 
omg and prejecting indicate a grasping dis 

>= sithon: treachery is shown by the possession 
‘ small, white, separated teeth, and incon- 
“taney is fevealed by overlapping teetn. 


Army surgeons say that the expres 
stom om the faces of soldiers killed in battle 
reveals the cause of death. Those who per 
ished from sword wounds have a look of re 
pose, = bile there fs an expression of pain 0? 
the coantenances of those slain by bullets. 


More than 40,000 sparrows bave been 
destroyed in Gratiot county, Michigan, dur 
ing the past twelve months, as showa by the 
beneties paid: but the birds appear to be #5 
oumerous ss ever. One man makes a good tn 
come a< a sparrow hunter, collecting an aver 
«ze of *%) a month in bounties. 


Sat is a Government monopoly in 


eiectiric 


Italy, amd tts cos; ts greater than that o! 
segar. Everyone therefore uses it very C#T® 
fally. It is only for sale in the tobacco shop- 


i the privilege of keeping these is great 
eted, being a sort of sinecure awarded 
other would recetv« 
Government service The wat 


being the source of 


tt 


sho iz countries 


w.- 


near 


rittes guard them most 
whole coast is patrolled 
With the waters of the bine ™ 


tof your garden terrace, you >) 


' 


3 a pint from them! 
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MY TARDY LETTER. 





BY LOUISE MALOOM STERTOS. 





My letter has not come to-day— 
The sun has gone ‘neath cloud away, 
I cannot work, I cannot play, 
What ts the matter? Can you say? 


A letter isa tiny thing— 
But to it Joyous hopes will cling, 
And o’er the worl1 a halo fling, 
Bright visions of the future bring. 





ABOUT VISION. 


If we pass alongside a tall board 
fence, having cracks between the boards 
at regular intervals, a curious optical 
phenomenon may be observed. With 
the eyes turned casually toward the 
fence we see only the boards, as the in- 
terstices are too narrow to permit our 
seeing what is beyond. 

But if we move at the proper speed, 
parallel with the fence, we may see the 
view beyond the fence quite well. If 
we move either too fast or slow we see 
nothing but the boards. 

The explanation is simple, and the 
fact forms the basis of some amusing 
and interestiug toys. The image of an 
object is focused by the lens of the eye 
on the retina or sensitive surface in the 
back part of the eyeball. The nerves 
convey to the brain the sense of the im- 
pression and this constitutes sight. 

The impression of light on the retina 
endures for a sensible period of time, 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of a sec- 
ond, even after the object has moved 
away, and this is known as the persist- 
ence of vision. 

_ A familiar experiment of this fact is 
when we whirl a lighted stick rapidly in 
the dark, making curved lines or circles 
in the path of the moving spark. 

In the fence experiment, we see such 
a part of the view beyond the fence as 
is revealed through one narrow crevice 
between the boards, and the persistence 
of vision holds that much on the retina 
until the next crevice comes before the 
eye, when we see through that one « 
repetition of the first, with a little more 
of the field of view, and so on as far as 
we go, 

The speed of movement must accord 
accurately with the time of the persist- 
erce of vision, which will be influenced 
by the width of the boards and crevices, 
and our distance from the fence. A 
person looking from a car window, as it 
passes alongside such a fence, may see 
this phenomenon very perfectly, pro- 
vided the car moves at the proper 
speed. 

There is a famili&r old toy, which uti- 
lized this fact and shows pictures of 
horses etc., apparently in motion. The 
crude form of apparatus was an open, 
vertical drum or cylinder, turning on an 
axis. Around the sides, near the top 
edge, were a number of narrow slits, 
through which we could see the opposite 
picture as the druia revolved. 

Inside the drum was placed a long 
slip of paper, just filling its inner cir- 
cumference. The slip had printed ou it 
* number ot pictures of some object in 
motion, such as a horse, each picture 
showing one position of his legs at sac- 
cessive stages of his stride, so that ien 
or twelve pictures would contain al! the 
motions of one complete step. Now 
when the apparatus is revolved, and we 
look through the slit, we see only one 
picture at a time, but it is so quickly re- 
placed by the next one that the eye re- 
tains its former impression during the 
change. 

Then the succeeding pictures, each 
having the legs of the horse more and 
more advanced in the motiun of trotting 
or running, carries to the brain the im- 
pression of motion, and we appear to 
see the horse move as in life. This in- 
strument is called the zoetrope. 

The great improvement in photo- 
graphy of late years, whereby photo 
graphs of moving objects may be taken 
0 @ fraction of a second, has been uti 

zed in making a very perfect and beau 

ful modification of the zoetr r 


BOCs, 


Hay now be seen in many publi 





and the illusion tbey present is moat | 
perfect and pleasing. In preparing suit- 
able views a camera is arranged, in con- | 
nection with a very long roll of sensi- 
tized film and clockwork to move it. | 
The camera is focussed on the object, 
say & group of dancers on a stage. 

The clock work starts and opens the 
shutter of the lens, which impresses one 
picture on the film. The shutter then 
closes, and the film moves forward the 
proper distance to receive the next im- 
pression, when the shutter opens again. 
This succession of movements of film 
and shutter takes place, at the rate of 
about forty per second, until the strip of 
film is used up. 

When developed this long strip of 
celluloid will show several hundred suc- 
cessive photographs of the scene, no 
two being exactly alike, but each will 
show the exact position of the actors at 
that moment of time. From a neyga- 
tive so taken, positive photographs are 
made on a similar strip and placed in 
the exhibition kinetoscope machine tor 
the public, on the payment of a smal! 
fee. 

The observer places his eyes over a 
magnifying glass and looks downward 
on the strip, which is made to pass 
across his field of view by a train of 
suitable gear wheels. Just below the 
meving strip is a smal! electric lamp, 
and above the strip a revolving plate, 
having a narrow slit near its edge. © 

The gearing is so arranged that the 
plate revolves, bringing its slit over 
each picture in succession as it passes 
rapidly under the eye, but hides it com- 
pletely except the moment when it is in 
place. 

These changes take place at a speed 
of about forty per second, but the eye 
does not detect the change. The aj 
parent movement of the actors is most 
lifelike and natural and the illusion 
most perfect. Whatever movement or 
action was before the camera wil! be re- 
produced and shown iv the most won- 
derful manner. 

If the original dance was accom- 
panied by music, that can also be re- 
produced at the same time by the 
phonograph, so that the observer may 
not only see the actors, but hear, ai the 
same time, the music of the dance. 
This is an instance of an old and rude 
toy being perfected by science into a 
thing of beauty and cntertainment for 
the most cultured minds, 


—_—_- — 6 ~<a --. - -— 


New Motive Power.—A_ gentle 





man, looking extremely tired, called at | 


ihe country house of a noted engineer. 


“Il am completely dove up,’’ he said; “‘! 


had to make a tremendous effort to | 


open the yvarden gate. You ought to 
get some one to pour a canful of oi! on 
the hinges.”’ 

“Not if I know it!’ replied the en 
gineer. “The iron gate is connected 
with hydraulic machiuery, by means of 
which every visitor, both when cominy 
and yvuing, helps to raiece a large quan- 


tity of water to the upper rooms.”’ 
——_———_— - > ---- -- 


Brains of bold. 


Good counse! has bo price. 

Complacency is wore persuasive than 
anger. 

The next door neizhbor to egeliishness 
is sin. 

Why is it that so many people love to 
tel] bad news? 

The man who tries to deceive others 
decetves himeelf. 

It costs mnch less to be contented 
than it doe= to be unhappy. 

A proper time for everything, and 
everything dine in its time, 

Falsehood conld do little mischief if 
it did not gain the credit of truth. 

If there is evil in the speech, it: 
proof that there is evil in the beart 

[he man who is not conscious ol 
o* faults hae no rity for another. 


Ap honest man is Delleve i withou a! 


*F emininities. 


As people grow old their ideal woman 


becomes one who is a cood nurse. 


A woman has for many years been 
the engraver of medais atthe Royal Mint at 
Stockholm. 


She: Have you ever loved another? 
He: Yes, of course. Did you think I'd prac- 
tice on a nice girl Uke yout 


Muggins: Why did you ailow your 
daughter to marry that cashler of yours? 
Buggins: | wanted to keep the money tn the 
family. 


To what was the wisdom of Solomon 
due? It was due to the fact that he had seven 
hundred wives, whom he consulted on all oc 
casions. 


English genealogists claim to have in- 
disputable proofs that Gieurge Washington 
was a direct descendant of John Ballol, Ktng 
of scotland 


Maud: That stupid tellow proposed 
to me last night. He ought to have known 
beforehand that I should refuse bim. Marte 
Verhbaps he did 


Mother: And are you sure that he 
loves you? Daughter: Uf course Lam! Can't 
I see how he stares atime whenever | am not 
looking at hin? 


A chemist advises that canned fruit 
be opened an hour or two before tt is used. Ut 
becomnes riche after tlie 


ius been restored to it 


oxyywen Of the alr 


A girl, discussing an absent friend, 


named Amand erxclatined What a pretty 
girl Amanda t« *A? midi the ludy, “le #he 
blonde or bl tte? 4) i has her days 
oft both, pswerect the adtntiing friend 

A little oxalic acid in the water where 
they are kept # prevent ent Nowers from 
iosing the brig toeess of their ttuite It neu 


tralizes the ammonta of the alr, which f# the 
agent that fade» the flowers 


The post office of Gibraltar is com 


manded Ly & Wrrnmar The postmistress te 
Miss Margaret Creesweil, who receives the 
snug salary «f S24") a your She is superin 
terndent, + we . tof wll Shire pocost tlices on the 
North Ati ‘ root 


Ip arranging dininy-tables, a 6i."e ot 


thirty-two tuctes should be allowed for cach 
person, anila «pace al Ave feet betwoen the 
wall and the backs Of the chairs Au old ruil 
Says that tle Imber at an arti-tice Atines 


should notexceed that of the Muses uor be 
fewer than that ol the t.rmees, 


A lady who bad been taken il, aud 


who wi-tod ter <pmie ! cif the annoyeuce of 
visitors’ calling on her “At heme” day, sent a 
ecard round te her friends with this tneerip 
tion—"Mrs. ¢ being unable to leave ber bed 
through tllses-, whi ot be a hou neat 
Wednesday as uruci 


Ata Dabyionian wedding ceremony 


t priest tok sthread from the varment of 


tiie Uriel 1 wart t itertes Ghee tithent of 
the ? Seurrcmet areat ted Chem tnio a knot, 
wiulet ve to the ortde ris is protmubly 
Ghee: Coa tytn oof Chloe meewiein my hiig 4 u tying 
t a i i wee 

A pretsy story is told of the late 
“ o “ ’ shew 

} ia 

l ‘ ti ‘ ! ‘ 
“ t sy o 
t i ‘ tritytst 
‘ precu 
' t a 

QO! frier | was surprised to beat 
t * ‘ ‘ | vl j on Mre- 
= We ted birig hing 

; i ¥ iw nett i t 

gut lw “ 

: t 

i 
‘ 

W ¥ ( ai ian ater lian 
it I ( 

i‘ I ta 
tiffer « ! 
sides t iuank 
‘ t vi wife a” 

et tas me ' t I 

wi t ls a wits I Lt 
know Y hal 
ried im-et week 

Lord Arthur Hill, who may succeed 
= it thimke ae truve of Jamal had 

it ate ii present wife was 
cou ‘ m te bs rsentt ' the Marcitlone-s of 
i ! ¥ t at t I ize ” 
w bad ‘ tata : : 
ared tw y ™“ 
t ‘ | lis x 
‘ t te 
tu it w t i ‘ 
i q I t ro 7 Li 
the ‘ 

I «is an ¢ ‘ ntand chea ay of 

j J z j t 
w 
= ‘ t 
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FAasculinities. 


Willing prisone:—A man locked up 
in slumber. 


Eighteen per cent. of married women 
are widows. 

The common house fly makes 600 
strokes a second when fying. 

It’s easy to convince an extravagant 
woman that man fe made of dust. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland re- 
cetves a salary of $100 60) 4 year. 

The railways of the world are cs- 
timated to be worth $30,000 690, o00, 

In Russia a young man does net at- 
tain his majority antll he is twenty six. 

The nun.ber of Cogs in Belgium used 
for drawing louds ts probably under 50,0u0, 

Una dark nights a white light can be 
seen farther than any other, but on light 
nights red takes the Orst pince. 

Matches bave pot yet displaced the 
tinder box In certain rural districts of Spain 
and Italy. 

The cardinal’s red hat is emblematic 
oft his readjness to shed his bleed in defence 
of the Church aad its doctrines, 

The difference between “‘tartan’”’ and 
“plaid ts thatthe one is the pattern and de- 
sign, and the other the article of costume, 
Don't you thiok Borrow- 
well bas a etrong face? KBuggine: Strong! 
Wiy, you couldn't drive «a pall tn his cheek. 

There are two or three ladies in a 


large Continental city wo make it their buat- 


ree ter feel 


Mugwins: 


stray cate. One feeds more than 
limp daily 


It 1s said that there are only two 
words in the Regiteh language which contain 
sil the vowels lo their order—‘abstemilous' 
and “fIncetious.” 


An author ty states that the gold in 
the she pe of cna and Ornaments hoarded by 
the natives of India amounts to the enormous 

te cot Sl 000) cam 


A pot Uhat cannet boil over bas re- 
ently been Invented in Berlin. Ithas a pes 
forated rim, through which the oveiflowing 
fotd returns Go the prt 


The latest rat-trap cousists of a wire 
witha Ditoft cheese om the end. When a rat 
touches the cheese It reeeives an electrie 
shock that tnsmedtately Kills it 


Ove of the latest schemes of General 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, ts to have a big 
exhibition of Living pictares in London, to 
consist of converte from every nation 


A South Gardiner, Me., woman, who 
was bitten by a pug dow a year and «a half ayo 
sd whe hed forotten toe tncident, has been 
altacked by every syurptom of hydropho- 
bia. 

ihe Duke of Mariborouygh’s tather 
used to say, in regard to the enormous ox 
jeune of keeping ap Blenbeim Palace, that tt 

4 peeane Cjusaseds @ year to khoep the place 


i shy alone 


, 
Phe Czarina now speaks Russian very 


we She hae « talent for languages, and has 

rid t last your Begliion, 

weov E ‘ t fashivuable lan 

st the Jropertal Court 

Every morning Vrince Bismarck, 

whet tee omve his teewd, weigt bitmeelf ina 

prair of clems, ats eater hi weight tn a 

‘ In i ; ed the scale at 

‘ly nel«x, but ne OF reduced llmeell to 
‘ it 2 I 


A birthday book bas been made up by 


prising Le teoom sthopkee per from the 

s tee thie fe Weprapere 

tre y arrives Its 

ewiltlen ietter cuillny 

ttent tes Chie t fie In the trades 
* . any beapypy 

The Sultan of Turke to the uisap 

‘ y 1 ten, has Issued an 

i ee ei ‘ I ka theow studying at 

" - t' eX pense Of tie 


t ear i iven ts the ten 
t take purtin revo 
Iheor thet: peturi 


A year or so siuce @ man found a 


pee ketbook comtaluing €.5 In cash on the 
si waik tu Pert acl, = Bae A card in the 
we shuwed that the oney belonged to 
t kkees of simems lasuse bia that 
tow | ee Han returned the money ts Its 
ywre nt as « reward a« bili of €) whict he 
owed the « Was recelpted 


A Chicago minister who thought his 


t Mo t ently ? je 
at ‘ ; Cotte 
Z te t i z * wiiteh 

f } t« ave 
. t x 
1 it 
t ”“ le t 
‘ vw 4 ‘ is elo has a 








» ines was ae 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


—_—— 


A delightful toilette is made of giace taf- 
feta, printed in a worked design like the 
rose-work of an old church window, in 
deep, mized tones of a great richness, but 
ofa still greater strangeness. The quite 
plaln skirt is trimmed with « rever, large 
nearthe waist and finishing to nothing 
atthe bottom. The rever, like those of 
the corsage, is of cactus green silk, 
trimmed with appliques of bieck Chantil 
ly. The bodice, crossed at the waist and 
fastened by four jeweled buttons, is a lit 
tle loose, with the two large revers, which 
open overa guimpeof whitetulle The 
sleeves, which fil the arm smoothly, have 
@ great attraction, being of an exagger- 
ated length, which is plaited on the lining, 
then puffed cut high near the shoulder 
with a great elegance. The collar i* 
straight and draped, with two cbhoux of 
white tulle placed on the back, while a 
frille of the same airy material encircies 
the top of the collar, 

A simple little gown 
canvas. The full, fluted skirt te adorned 
on e:sher aide by tapering panels of green 
and blue abot glace finely a« 
and beld in at the hips by wany 
tons in bivue and gold enamel. 

The accordion piaited bodice of the sho 
giace has bretelles 
with plaited slik frilis and 
gress lawn embroidery, placed at the b 
where the lower part of the t 
the appearance of being severed 
main portion, is then rounded and ecg 
with the fill 1nd fastened 
canvas strap. Eight of the 
tons ornament the upper part 
telies. The wide waistband of green *«_k 
is drawn high up at the back, anc (here 
finished with three little choux, in each of 
which shines out a tiny button. The 
sleeve bas a pufl extending to the elbow, 
with a tight-fitting lower sieeve. The puff 
ia heid in atthe side by a broad strap of 
the canvas, bordered with a frilling of 
silk, and trimmed with grass lawn appli 
ques, The draped collar is headed by a 
frill of the plaited silk. 

A very sweil suminer gown is made in 
broohe grass lawn, with @ full #kirt, en- 
beilisbed on either seam o! the front gore 
with a bend of coarse guipure lace, with 
golden threads daintily woven in and out 
the methes, of which the round bodice and 
sleeves are entirely wade. The bodice is 
flat front and back and ts made without 
Garts. A narrow, straight drapery of waite 
tulle extends from the shoulders to ibe 
folded sash of wide green and biack 
ohecked ribbon, which is tried at the back 
witb large bows and long Boating ends 
The ribbon collar band has a bow of the 
Same atthe back. The sleeves has a short 
pulland fitted lower sieeve trinsmed with 





ie nme of blue 


~ordion pilalted 


tiny but 


of canvas, bordered 


appliques of 
reteiie i 
we 

wn Matt he 
enamel bul- 


(‘the hore 


bands of tucked lawn. A bleck straw 
hat, adorned wilh green tulle, bows of 
white ribbon and bouquets. f pook roses 
look charming with this gown 

Au attractive canvas goa of fawn cooler 


hes the edge of the full skirt cul in belie 
ments, and ta“ 
at the edge, faliing Over « wreen piace sik 
the oonteact being 
ecru lace, 

The bodice is calculated 
cbarming slight form to perfection. 
made in the giace, perfectiy moulded to 
the figure, and covered from the waist up 
wards with horizontal rows oi 
braid; but from the neck falls the lawn 
material, which ends at the bust 
wents Like those on the ekirt 
are narrow, fall slightly over the band tn 
the same square divisions, showlog ruliled 
white mousseline de sore at the back, ihe 
upper part being Canvas, whiie 
sieeve ix of Lhe glace. 

Fors gala oceasion, a bodice ereai 
crepe obifion, printed in light tomd@s, of the 
Paisley design, is made full badek ana 
front, enriched with uarrow insertions, let 
iu «horizontally, with 
satin above. Ou the shoulders are three 
narrow flounces, treated in the same way. 
The ekirt is perfectly p ain. 

Silk bendkerchiefs tn 
being utilized for bodices, and they was 
pretty ones wheu they bave plain ev! 
ribbon borders, which are used  eige 
the basque, revers and sieeve Lriuinming. 

A sensible littie frock worn by boys or 
giris is of the prinesese type, in 
biue linen, 


bordered with barrow t 


sollenmed by wm friliol 
to display a 


It is 


the narrow 


In batlioc 
The sleeves 


the lowe 


rouleaux of Diack 


Kince chine are 


rex? 


a Jark 
A wide box piail adorist! 

centre of the front from the 
edge, where the akirt 
two rowe of white braid 
Gescribes a sa) 
ered with a o 


neck t the 
is @ncircie With 

rhe 
beck, and ts bord- 


large collar 


OF al the 


mVventione!l design, cart ied 
out in white braid, whilea« similar garr 
ure trime t upper edge <« the 
band The stright belt 1% enriched w 
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two 
finished at the band with three rows of the 
same white braid. This frock can be made 
of serge, cloth, cashmere, or any light 
woollen, with the coliarin some pretty 
contrasting silk, or in pique or piain and 
striped gingham. 

A charming little dress is in white nain 
sook musiin, trimmed at the bottom with 
two frills of lace, headed by « row of lace 
insertion, above which are ree rows of 
tocks in clusters of three. This fall skirt 
is mounted on a tiny round yokes made of 
tacks of the muslin and rows of the lace 
insertion, which is edged with a deep frill 
of lace, while a wee lace frill finishes the 
yoke at the neck. The full bishop sieeve 
is drawn into « band of the insertioa 
edged with a wide lacs rufie. 

in adelightfni little waiking pelisse of 
white pique the skirt falls in two box- 
plaits back and front from a square yoke, 
which is concealed by a deep square col- 
lar, bordered all round with a wide 
flounce of white embroidery, headed with 
insertion to The quaint iittle 
pique bonnet worn with tbis coat, with 
rever al the front and embroidery trim- 
ming* presents 4a very picturesque eect. 

A pretty pink and 


has aeslight.y gored 


natch. 


white dimity frock 


plain skirt mounted 


on a short bodice, with shoulder-straps of 


aity and a finely pisited chemiselte 


of white lawn. A plaited ruffle of white 
aan fails over the top of the sieeve, form 
ing a full epaulette, The bishop sleeve of 


ty fae a woite lawn cof Straps of 


embroidery insertion may be used for the 
shou. der-etiaps r pink ribben tied In 
bows of ne ilder looks very aitract- 
ive 

Another pelis-efor s smalichild is of 
pink ; que, ®ith awide box-piatt in the 


centre of the front extending from tbe 
peck to the foot, and one at the back fail- 
ing from th a Small yoke. A 
round collar have the corners 
caught back with white peari buttons. The 
sleeves are in the bishop shape 


@ edge of 


avd cape 


A white muslin dress has a straight yoke 
of ewbroidery, falling from which is a full 
skirt, edged with a flounce of embroidery 
and encircled with tucks. A 
over collar, pointed mt 
edged with embroidery and 
ceais the yoke, 
at the ei bows. 

An infant's fancy sprigged 
musiin basa full cape and square collar, 
beth edged with embroidery 
fastens in front with 


large tura- 


fr and back, is 
partaliy « i 


Tue tull sieeves ‘erminais 
pelis«e in 


ruftina, It 
white pearl buttons 
The accompanying bat 
edged with embroidered lawn and 
fully trimmed with white satin ritbon. 
Kibbon strings are tied under the chin. 


Is of grass law 


Lasle- 


Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF SU 6) ROTTS 


imk may be taken 


following way if the stain 


erat f jaj . 
Ss wi on 
Take ateaspooufal of chlorinated iiuie 
pour over it just enough water t ve 
lake «a piece of old linen an in 
with this mixture, end dot 


Lhe slain, « 


tru Gul jet 


dit will slowly disappear if 
Me appoication does not ramove the saa 
lei the paper dry and then apply again 

of 


COmSULELION 


Kaw teef proves great benefit 


persons of trail It is chopped 


ore seaScti al with salt and heated by 
placing ina distoof hot water, It a=siqi 
lates rapidly and affords the beet nour 
ment 

Lung exercises in reaibing 
best cure for excessive slouine 
besi Lio foi this is before dressing in ihe 


tinerbing and afier undressing 


el might. 


Five or ten minutes exeicise every day 
will seduce cbe flesh ia a wonderfully 
short tine Stand erect with the head 
avd chin well up and rise op the toes a: 


each luspirauion, bolding the breath a mc 
ment, then expelling it forcibly and com- 
pletely, coming down op the heels at the 
same time, Another good breathing ex 
e clse is to draw in «# full, deep breaih. 
Retain the breath while counting ofteen 
and then slowly expel it. 

A healthy infant sleeps most of the time 
during the Gret few weeks, and in the 
eariy years people are disposed to let 
chudren sleep as inuch as they will But 
fromm #ix to seven years old, when schooi 
begins, ihe sensible policy comes to an 
end, and sleep is put off persistently 
through all the years up io manhood and 
woman At the age of ten or eleven 
tue cnlid is allowed to sleep only eighi or 
nine bours, when its parents shouid insist 
on having what it 


Y Oh is ten or tweive bours at 


word. 


sts absolutely needs, 


i@ast 


iwe Y 8&8 YouULD needs nine = 8.6¢ 


ana a0 ad sbould have 6ig 


Spinach is uscful to those wit! 


grave 


rows of the braid, the fall sleeve being | 


Celery is invaluable sa a food for those 
suffering from any from of rheumatism, 
for diseases of the nerves and nervous 
dyspep*'a. 

Lattioce for 
som nia. 

Water crews is a remedy for sourvy. 

Do not live in a damp locality, ina damp 
house nor in ahouse with dampocr foul 
eellar or surroundings. 

Do not live in a bouse with defective 
plombing or bad drainage. 

Do not frequent crowded or badiy ven- 
tilated assembly rooms nor sleep in close 
apartmenta. 

Asparagus is used to induce perspira- 
tion. 

Carrots for sufferers from asthma 

Tornips for nervous disorders and for 
scurvy. 

Onions are almost the best nervine 
known. No medicine i4 80 useful in Cases 
of nervous prostration, and there is noth- 
ing else that willso quickly relieve and 
tone a worn-out system. Onions are use- 


those suffering from in- 


fulin all cases of coughs, colds and in- | 


fluenza; in consumption, insomnia, hydro- 











ee 


— 





quartet milk, as in the above recips, use 
half (oe numer, aod no butter, with hair 
an onnce of prepsred gelatine, and the 
same quantity of sugar: proceed exactly 
according to the shove cirections The 
gelatine quickly dissolves in the mixture, 
anc makes a moch smoother ice. This jx 
preierred by most peop'e, though there is 
rot the seine awcunt of nourishment in it, 
Note: Ali mixtores should be cold when 
used for freezing. No. 3.—It ts unneces. 
sary to treat upon this comomon method of 
preparing what i» called “cream,” and 
sold principally im the streeis, except to 
way that it is prepared as a thin batter, 
with flour, milk, roger and boiling water, 
afters a‘ds colored and flavored. 

Lemon Water ics.—To a quart of water 
squeeze in the juice of six or eight lemons, 
according to size, add the peel of three 
thinly pared, and put with the whole 
sugar or syrup to suit the palate, with the 
whites of two eggs whisked, or some dis. 
solved gelatine; mix, strain through a 
sieve, and freeze. Citric acid or any froit 
esserce may be used in this or any simiier 
recipe, as the taste may dictate, where the 


| frait cannot be obtained. 


phobia, scurvy, gravel and kindred liver | 
cent and two cents per glass) is made 


complaints. Eaten every other day they 
soon havea clearing and 
oo the complexion 
bot siove 
remove any disagreeable odor. 


A liitie salt 
wil 


sprinkled on @ 


The mustard used for salads by both the 


whitening effect | 


Enelish and French is frequentiy mixed 


with Madeira, sberry and other wines, 

A favorite as well as nourishing drink 
for invalids is bariey water. To prepare 
it place ome quart of water in @ sancepan 
the fire. Wasb well two ounces of 
pear! barley and throw into the water. 
Bring it to boiling point, then add iemon 
and sugar to suit the taste. Draw the pan 
to the beck of the fire and simmer gently 
Strain and cover until cold. 


that benefit 


over 


tweort 


urs. 


~ 1e rulces may be of to 


threatening COonsUmplives are: 

Adopt an out-of doors occupation, 89 as 
to live in the open air. 

Avoid as much as possible everything 


that tends to depress; all excesses should 
and keep free froin anxiety 


and physical overwork. 


be avonted;: 
omi«3 Gulia 

These causes, by placing the system be- 
low par, render the persons lees capable of 
the di-ea+e (if exposed to the 
in soch 4 way 48lo bring about the 
pment of consumption. 


resisting 
eeriar) 
Levei 

fo bnghten apd freshen carpetssprinkle 
them: with leaves Or WOLt paper and 
but lightly. Grease 
drawn out by covering the 
brown or butcher’s 
60 passing over thew a warm 


lée 
aweep thorouguiy, 
s; ols may le 
paces wilt 


paper, aud tu 


Oalne 





flatiron Put ai:ttieox gallina pan of 
Wamu waler and with afresh cloii wrung 
agsin ver the carpet. To | 
j . (4s UhGer carpels uae coarsely | 
x «kh popper, mixed with cam- | 
; sn I Stiew thickly about the edges or | 
-areé lo be found. | 
on is svflicient to sccount for | 
tquer colds, consumption and. prema 
ture deaths of a whole fawily. Rieuma- | 
ina, when produced irom damp ticen, | 
ve into ~e form wilich is generally in- | 
ravic. All body linen shortiy before | 
} x *hoeuic be made dry by a good 
ns Thess who have experienced no 
sigtea: evidence of the mischiefof damp 
hare apt lo bé careless on the subject, 
it tn@ Careiessneéss will inevitably entail 
= | is sot, w is Likely to accuma 
alt tholvUsiy Unt it Is LOO late, 
CHear lors --Tue following recipes will 
ve found to be wholesome, cheap, and re- 
freshing listheuid be Staled that the 


method of freezing consists in placing | 
arcUba ab (rdinary icé-can containing the 
materia. to be frozen, equal quantities of | 


fveeu lo@ and sali, and rotating the can 
Jnill Lhe Contents are con verted to ice. 

lee, or Custard Ice (sold at Lon- 
Gok shops al ons penny and twopence per 
x laws) To quart of best new milk put 
four or sig fresn ¢ggs, according to size, 
baila pound of! loaf sugar, broken smail 
OF pow ceréd, and one ounce of fresh bat- 
ter, WHieK aii together and place the pan 


Creag 


Lemon lcs (as commonly sold at one 


with an acid, usually tartaric, and « few 
drops of essence of lemons and sugar. 
Note: The simple guide to making this 
and other water ices is the palate; make the 
preparations as if they were to drink, but 
stronger. 

Seottish Way of Cooking Herring — 
After the beads, fina, and tails have been 
removed, the herrings are split open and 
the bones taken out. The fish are well 
dusted on the inner side with pepper and 
sait, apd laid fist against each other in 
pairs. They are then dipped in coarse 
Scotch catmeal and fried in boiling lard. 

Hints —Dip sticed onions in milk if you 
intend to fry them. Lemon and orange 
pee! are good to flavor sauces with. Fried 
sweet apples are excellent with liver or 
kidney. Heat dry coffee before pouring 
on the water. 

Hot Padding.—Take four ounces of suet, 
chopped fine, four ounces of bread crambs, 
four ouncesof raw sugar, the rind and 
juice of two lemons, three ounces of washed 
and dried currants; mix with two eggs, 
and put ins buttered mould and boil for 
two houra. 7 

Biackberry Bianc Mange.—In_ three- 
quarters ofa pint of clear blackberry jam, 
strained as if for jelly, diesolve an ounce 
gelatine; add balf a pound of sugar, and 
give the whole a boil. Pass throughs 
tammy, and stir it by slow degrees to balf 
a pint of thick cold cream; when nearly 
cold put into moulds and set in 8 very 
cold place for several hours. 

S'cffed Breakfast Rolls. —Stuffed break- 
fast rolle may be somewhat novel. Take 
one for each person and remove every 
particle of thecrumb. Have ready a cup- 
ful of cold cooked and minced poultry or 
veal, with atrifie of ham mixed with it; 
melt in astewpan @little butter, and stir 
in a dessert spoonful of flour; add a gill of 
milk or cream and the minced meat; s6@- 
son and stir until very hot. Fill the rolis 
with thie, close them agesin, setin s warm 
oven for two minntes, and serve garnished 
with parsley. 

Minute Biscuits —One quart of flour, 
one tablespoontul ef butter, aud one of 
lard, two teaspoonfala of baking powder, 
one half teaspoonful of salt, one pint of 
cold water, one teaspoonful of white 
sugar. Sift the baking powder, salt, 
suger and flour together twice; chop Up 
the shortening in the flour, not touching 
ii with your bands, stir in with a wooden 
spoon the cold water; roll out quickly, cv! 
into round cakes, and bake in a good 
oven. 

Ques ELLes. —Moisten one cup of finely- 


| crambed bread with three tablespoonfu!s 


| of cream or milk, add two tablespoonfuls 


On & moderate fire, keeping the whoie weil | 


stirred trom the bottom till it nearly boils, 
bul sot quite, or it will curdle—this must 
be walched—and when it becomes thick 
ipbuediateiy take the pan off, and then 
Strain iurcagh a hair sieve. This ice can 
be favored according to taste, but e8e26N Ce 


of vanilla is mostiy used. It can be also 
ted with extract of cochineal, and fis- 
vored w “Sen r rasp- 
ne 
” - ~ 
: Sling & ” Zee to tb 





of melted butter, and as much finely 

chopped mest («tewed veal or fowl cold) 
as you wish; work in one well-beaten 6g£, 
and season al thoroghly with nealt and 
pepper; flour your bands, and shape the 
mass into balis, roiling them in flour 
when sheped. Bring to a boiling best “y 
a saucepen one large cup of well-seasone 

gravy, drop in the baile, and boil fast for 
five minutes The gravy can be thickened 
and poured over them. 


ie 





A GREAT mind can only judge of great 
things, and we aresureto get the better 
of fortune if wedo but contend witb ber; 
if we flee we are undone. That man on'y 
is happy who draws good out of evil, ¥ a 
stands fast in his judgment, unmoved 4 
any exterpal violence; the keenest arr ; 
ot fortune cannot penetrate bim; bat, 118 
non the roof of the bou 





* 


he be le ng siete 
rackies and skips off again, without ¢s® 
age t ; nhabita A wise man ¥ 
eve: sustain bis courage, sud stand 


right under any pressure of misfortune 








uck. 


His I 


BY ©. 





Kk. W. 





F vo eceident bappens, dear Little sis- 
“| ter, | sball be back in time for the 

October shooting,”’ said Arthur Bel- 
ip, and be bent bie tall head to Kiss the 
vivacious, sprightly little face that bis 
pretty sister Nina lifted to bis, “You may 
prepare for ne by the first.” 

“Your orders shall be my law, Artbur,”’ 
abe answered, with piquant earnestness. 
“and now for the bundredth time let me 
caution you about rumoin; into danger. 
Take care of yourself, A- ur. You are 
all the world to mo, and ) would be very 
dreary without you.’ 

“Trust me for that, °:.na,"’ said Arthur, 
and he drew himeeif up to the full stature 
of bis six feet oneinch. ‘The Muriel is 
as staunch acraftas ever sailed, and at 
this season there is very little danger to 
the mariner, even on the most rock-bound 
or difficult coast.” 

“You will write to me often ?”’ 

“From every place that we touch. I'll 
keep a diary, and if my letters are few 
and far between they'll make up for this 
shortcoming in the voluminousness of 
their contents, Now, for the last time, 
good-bye!” 

And lifting Ninain dis arms, be kissed 
ber a half-dozen times, caughi up his 
traveling portmanteau, and was gone on 
a four months’ cruise in the yacht Muriel, 
which was the property of bis particular 
friend aad coliege-chum, Charley Vane. 

Nina watched him as loug as he was in 
sight, and then, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
re-entered the house. 

Ever since the death of their parents, 
which bad followed closé upou each other 
two years previous, Arthur and Nina 
Belton had lived togetber at “Tue Pines,”’ 
and although Nina was only eighteen, 
the country folk had long since predicted 
that she wes bound to be an old maid. 

As for Arthur, be declared that he 
should uéver marry as long as Nina re- 
mained unwed, for said bhe— 

“What would the little sister do if | 
should bring « wile bere to depose per?”’ 

So they lived ou—s lazy, dreamy sort of 
an existence, thoroughly content witb 
themeelves aud with the condition in life 
in which they bad been left. 

“The Pines’’ was quite a large estate, 
and the revenue derived from the several 
farms which formed a part of it was quite 
sufficient to supply even their most ex- 
travagent wants. 

Nina was a famous housekeeper, and 
under Arthur's tutelage she bad becoine 
expert in the management of the farms, 
and was imuch at home in discussing the 
state of crops, and the condition and care 
of live siock, witb the foremen, as in re 
Viewing the latest novel or criticizing 
newest Opera with Arthur. 


didn’t. He bas changed wouderfully. Bot 
to go back to the pheasania, Tom How!- 
ing and his gang may take advantage o! 
my absenceto sttack them. The rascals 


_ Know that there is plenty of money to be 








tLe | 


She could ride a horses to hounds, shoot | 
* gun, row a boat, play a piano divinely, | 
do all sorts of fancy Work, aud sketch | 


wilb «rapid and facile pencil. 

Keing possessed of these varied accom 
p *hments, therefore, Arthur did not hes 
ate to leave the management of the 
Pines to her, while he cruised in the 
Muriel, 

She followed the exampie which he had 
suggested, and kept a daily diary of her 
yuietand uneventini thome-tlite, in which 
the most exciting incidents were recitals 
of eccounters with insolent tramps, and 
the account of a midnight foray on the 
corn Seid by Tom Bowling’s half starved 
COW. 

Atthur’s letters, on the contrary, were 
exciting snd interesting. There was a 
strong vein of humor in bis composition, 
snd he had excellent descriptive powers. 

The crew of tbe Muriel were évidently 
baving @ splendid time, and Nina some- 
mes envied them. 

She stifled ber longings, however, and 
wWanaged The Pines with such ability that 
‘a6 steward, Sam Cannon, was positive 
that ‘Miss Nina was a better man then 
ber brother !’’ 

late in September, Nina received a !et 
‘er from Arthur, dated at an isolated spot 
O0 the soast of Nova Scotia. It said: 


“I sball try and induce Charley to get 
home by October first; but in case we 
don’t arrive in time, | want you to keep & 
“Sarp eye after the pheasants. Those birds 
that | started three years ago have inuiti 
piled wonderfully, ana I anticipate splen 
‘id sport. By-the-way, Nina, while we 


Wer ‘ 

*réatGrand Pre, I met Pau! Hastings. 
“=e8 just back trom the “Wild West, 
"L6ré he has been coing #spiendidly, and 


” “feacy a cattie king. He asked for 


nvited bim up for a few days 
“46 may arrive before we get home 


a! 


£ 


| pine, and 


g°t from those birds, and in a week's time 
they would clean them out. I spoke to 
Squire Horn about it before | left, and he 
advised me to arrest them tor tres pers in 
case they made a foray on the pheasanta. 
Bowling won't dare to begin shooting be- 
fore the first, bat if | am not home by tbat 
time look out for bim. If you catch bim 
ou the place with a gun ip. bis bands, give 
bim into custody.” 


Oa the night of September 30 there was 
@ light frost, and the firet of October 
dawned bright and crisp. 

it was just the day for shooting, and 
Nina heard the report of guus several times 
while she was sipping her chocolate. 

Sam Cannon came in before sue had fin 
ished break fast. 

“I beg parding, Mies, for intruding,” 
he said, “but them poachers is alter the 
pheasant !’’ 

“Tom Bowling 7’ asked Nina. 

And she set ber lips firmly together. 

“No, miss. I think it’s a stranger—prob- 
ably from the city. There’s a train that 
stops at the station at five o’elock. I did 
not see bim myself, but my little boy 
caught «a glia pee of bim estealin’ through 
the busbes down on the marsh edge, an’ 
he eaid that it was a #trang6 man.”’ 

“You sre sure the woods were thor 
oughly posted 7” 

“] pot up the notices inyself,”’ anaw ered 
Sam. ‘There's nigh about filty on ’em, 
an’ a man can’t go very far without stum- 
blin’ upon one.’’ 

“Call one of the bands, and we'll go 
down there a8 soon a4! finish my wreak- 
fast,” said Nina. ‘Take your gunsé alony, 
for the rascal may be insolent, and remiat 
arrest.’’ 

“All right, miss,” ssid Sar. 

And whev Nina came out on the porch, 
looking very bewitching, bat none the 
less determined and resolute, in her ecar- 
let Tam 0’ Sbanter and close-fitting New- 
market, the steward and one ofthe farm 
hands, armed with shot guns, were await 
ing her. 


“Where did you sey your boy saw this | 


fellow, Sam 7?” asked Nina, taking imme- 
diate command of her little army. 


“Down by the marsb,”’ was the answer, | 
But when two sharp reports rang out in | 
quick succession in another direction, be | 


pointed to a pine, the scraggy top of which 
towered high above the other trees. 

‘He's right over by the old pine, miss,” 
he said. “He'll probably work this way, 
for the pheasants are thick in there, an’ 
they’re so tame they'll fiylow. If we 
hurry we can overbaul before he 
turns.’’ 

“Faster then,”’ 

And sbe increased her pace, sam 
his companions following 
closely, with their guns “lasped tightly. 

They took a straight course toward the 
had nearly reached it when 
Nina, who was in advance, saw a man in a 
rusty suitof corduroy justin the act of 
raising # gun to bia shoulder. 

“Stop I’ abe criec, ioperiously. 
dare to shoot another pheasant!’ 


hia 


commanded Nina. 
and 
Ler footeteps 


“Dou’t 
’adced Bam Can 
non, and he advanced the poecher 
with his gun raised threateningly. ‘t’an’t 
you reac? This posted, an’ 
kin jist han’ over t gun an’ 
yourself a prisoner.” 


“You're a trespasser, 
upon 


you 


plate is 


at con-ider 


“] beg your pardon,” #aid the poacher, 
aud be reized bis hat w Nina, while his 
bronzed face fuebed; ‘“bhut——’”’ 


You needo't attempt lO inake avy ex 
cuses,” she interrupted, wrathfulliy, for 
she saw that he had airsady killed a half. 
dozen birde. “I won't jisten to them. 
You are a tad, wicked man, and just a 
bad as a thief!’ 

Her black eyes fairly biazed, and her 
cheeks were flushed with indignatior and 
anger. 

‘Rot my——" began 
an amused siniie crept 2crom bis face. 

“f won't listen to you!’ cried Ninz, 
stamping her feet. ‘Capture bie gun, 
Sam, and take bim before Squire Horn. 
[f he resists, tie bim with @ rope.” 


‘Ob, 1 won't reeiet,”’ said 


the poacher, aud 


the stranger, 


good- humorediy, and be banded over bis 


P t, 
gun; ‘but if you will permit me 
‘Bat i won't!’ stormed Nir ‘Make 
your 6xCUsG# 10 LLO Inagirtia 
And when «he waved her an ac 
4 “a ‘ f A [et 
* 5 a 
- . 
a 
bringing , tal j prisoner wa 


| 1 am certain you would not know him. | 


ROAY EVENING POST. 


| the fleids to Squire Horn’s bouse, 


| The magistrate was a pompous, fussy in 

| dividual, and he giared atthe poacher a« 
though he were a murderer, captured red 

banded, 

Nina made the charge against iim, and 
while she was talking the poacher watched 
her with admiring eyes. 

“Um! ab!” commented Squire Horn, 
when she finished. “What's your name, 
prisoner ?”’ 

“Sir, my name?’ he asked, lifting his 
eyes from Nina's face, “Oh—Jones—Jobn 
Jones.”’ 

“Weil, John Jones,”"’ continued the 
Squire, “You're charged with trespass. 
W bat bave you to say for yourseif?’’ 

*] make no detence,”’ he answered, ‘all 
that Ni—the young lady has said is true.’”’ 

“What brazen imprudence!"” gasped 
Nina. 

**] shall fine you five pounds and costa,’’ 
said the magistrate, closing up the book 
he had been examining with a resounding 
slap. “In default, one month in the 
county jail.” 

“Ob, Lil pay the fine!” said the con- 
victed man, good-humoredly, and he thrust 
bis band in bi« pocket, 

He withdrew it quickly, however, and 
there was an 6xpression of blank dismay 
on bis face, 

“By Jupiter!" he cried, “I’ve 
pocket book !’’ 


lost my 


broken by the Squire, who 
pen and began to write. 

“I'll have to send you to Jail, Jones, if 
you can’t pay your fine,” he said; then 
adding: “I’m not sorry to do it, either, for 
I’ve long wanted to make an example of 
you poachers.” 

The prisoner made no answer, but he 
| gianced ruefully towards Nina, whose 
| face flushed with exu!tation, for the en's 
nonchalant coolness and seeming effron- 
tery angered her. 

‘It serves you right!’ #he said, 

Aud ieaving Sam aod the farm-Land to 
look after tLe prisoner, she bowed toward 
the squire and withdrew, very satisfied 
| with ber morning's work, 


picked up bis 





| marched through the woods, and across | 





“A likely tale,’’ commented Sam Can 
pon. 
Av embarrassing silence followed, 


spluttering and 


i5 


turned to his country bome a few months 
later, Nina sccompanied him as bis 
wife, 

2 ~~ 

PRivaTs Koonsy anv THE “M eDIV0"’ — 
The following anecdote bas « somewhat 
fancy flavor, but the original narrator, 
says the Lancet, vouches for its authen-. 
ticity. 

At « certain military station a newly- 
fledged assistant-surgeon who inhabited 
one of the ‘‘pill-boxes,” as the quarters as- 
signed to the wedical staff wire profaneiy 
designated, found bimeelf unabie to sleep 
one night in consequence of the persistent 
coughing of ao unfortunate soldier who 
was doing sentry go bard by. 

Perhaps philanthropy may have been 
the motor; but, at any rate, the wakeful 
surgeon left his warm couch, and proceed. 
ing Ww the adjoining dispensary, com- 
pounded « powerful, if somewhat nause- 
ous, draught, which he confidently be- 
lieved would overcome the most inever- 
ate cough that was ever pumped from 
Lronecbitle lungs. 

Armed with this potent weapon, and 
wrapping bimeelf up carefully—for it was 
very cold--the would-be philanthropist 
made his way to the sentry box and or- 
dered lis astonished occupant to take the 
medicine forth with, 

The man objected; but the officer was 
peremptory, and at length, amidst much 
objurgation, the physic 
was owaliowed. 

Needless to say perhaps, it acted like « 
charmi—physic always doesin similar cir- 


| curustances—and from tnat moment until 


the rising sun once More awoke the muiti- 
farious notses of the camp not s sound dis- 
turbed the sviemin stillness, 

Noxt day at the breakfast table, while 
dilating on the marvellous qualities of 
bis cough-no more specific to an sduniring 
circie of subalterns, who oneand ail ad- 
vised bim lo bave it patented, the compla- 


cent young geutieman, to bis great sur- 


“Arthur will be pleased,” she thought, | 
|eome stall last night which he believes 


asshe wselked home. “And when Tom 
Bowling hears how #ummiarily that rascal 
| has been dealt with, he’ll be ceretul how 
he crosses our line.”’ 
. * 7 
“Nina!” 
| It was Arthur's cheery voice tirat startled 
| her, as she was thus busy in reverie, and 
| in & moment 4be was clasped in her broth- 
| Or’s strong arms. 
“it just cameé in,” he explained, “and I 
walked over from thé station to give yous 
surprise, Where have you been # early 
in the morning ?”’ 
“To Squire Horn’s, 
told him all about the poacher 


she ana wored, 


' 
and | 
| 
‘Shure t 


W hen she deseribed bim, Arthurs eyen | 
| he © nues Oul all Wrapped up in @ blanket, 


cpened wide and his jaws dropped. 

He whistled soultiy and turned « 
heel, 

“Sligo beck lo the squire’s,’’ he maid. 
“My curiosity is excited, end I want 
#66 this fellow. J’ll be back in @ hail bour, 
and you can bave breakiast ready.’ 


nn bin 


to 


He kissed her, and walked hurriediy 
away, while she continued her bomewaid 
journey. 


She nad slepped outinto lhe garden to 
pluck a bouquet of iale roses for tie break 
heard 


brother and hei 


last-lavle, when she Voices, and 
s00kKing Up, saw Ler 
plisoner coming lowarde her, arin arin, 
She was #0 astonished 
she could not nove. 
“Nina,” said ber brother, ‘sliow 
present your old friend Pau! Hastings. 
Lucky for me that | arrived at the squire’s 


Sau Wasab ul to lake 


” 


inte 


attne sight that 


116 lo 


in Linke. Cannon 
him to jatl 

What could Nina say ? 

Abe blushed and stammered; but 
put her at her ease a’ once. 

Iie took bands, and 
junto her sear.et face, sald: 
take any biame to yoursell, Sina. 
pottoectly right, alliough you 
A.W 6xp.ein inatlers, 


Vau!l 


her looking Gown 
Pom’ t 
You 


would pot 


idl t« 


116 lo 


and that old quire Was as stubborn 45 4 


mule 


“1 came in by the early train, 400 It wens 


| esuidn’t 


sucha@ *piendiad morning tha 
wait. Il knew your piace, and té6 notices 
© trespassers niimidate me, J in 
tendcc, as * at | hed bagged atiew 
more bircs, lo prener mystifand explain 
matters 
y 
ace a 
a ‘ ’ 


prise, received & summons to the orderly 
rin th, 

“What is the meaning of this, Mr, 
Bleok 7’ said the colonel, with an expres- 
wherein slernpess sand amusement 
airove tor mastery. “Here is Private 
Hooney, who says you forced bim to drink 


son 


was poison, for he has felt very ili ever 
since,’ 

“ET slusply cured hia cough for bim, sir,’’ 
replied the assistant surgeon proudly. 
“And be ought to be grateful, instead of 
trying to trump upsuch @ prepostervuns 
charge!" 

“Teil the officer what you complain of,” 
said the colonel, seddressing the iste sen- 
iry. 

‘The patient had « brogue you might cat 
with a knile, as the saying ia. 

“J beg your pardon, sorr!’ he ox 
claimed, in response to the ©, O.’'s request. 
# the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, i'm alther tellin’ you. The doator 


wid a yiases in bis fist, and he says, says 


he, ‘Dhrink this, me man; iv’ll do ye 
good.’ ‘In it whiskey, sorr?’ said IJ, for} 
| bade doubts. ‘Whiskey, ye drunken 


| apaipoen ye!’ nays he savin’ your pren- 


ence, sorr, ‘No it ain't whiskey; it's good 
medicine, that's what It is, and ye’d better 
be aftuer tomiug it down the red lane 
widout wakin’ any more fuss! ‘Not me, 
sore! says J. ‘Shure ifit’'s medicine, yez'\l 
be wantiv’ ii for the pour min to bows; ital.’ 
But it wacn’t no une ‘Av ye doemnu't lake 
tin this) tant mints, says the doctor 
in athupcerin’ rage, ‘l'liclap you in tie 


wousard room!’ And so | had tw swailow 
the basiely stuit.”’ 

*Well, the beastly stull cured your 
cough, at all events,” sald Mr. Blank, 
wien deeorug One® tore frenuimed ils 
wonted away 

“You bad been barking away tor at 
houror more,end | did pot hear you 


cough once afterwards.”’ 

“Faiz, then, it warn’t me ye heard 
barkin’ at alli!’ cried Private HKooney 
inumpbantly, “It wor Kill Smith, whose 


place | badn’ttuck more’n two minutes 
whin you came wid the pison I’ 
—— eee 

(GKIKK, in Whalever tneasure it tay 
GXist, Will always be tucst Obstinele anu 
Oangerous in those unengaged in « 
purecits, and wh bave CODMm yue 
ielaure to brood over thelr trouties | 
and mental activily, end imure empties 
when it is (he res neceanity, uiuel 

A” tra f aseociation, aud di 

- ew channuei* 








tHtumorous. 


UUNE 
“Re gomet™” she cried; and it was left 
Yor aay one w know 
Who saw him sitting there with ber, 
That he was badly so 





Wife: It must be bedtime, George. 

MNustend: Hardly; the baby has waked up 
yet. 

The following is concise: A Tennes- 
— megro oad « quarre!l with «a looomotive 
Age aenkaown. 

She, dreamily : Vuly fancy! A month 
from teday we shall be warried. 

He, aleentiy: Well, iets be happy while we 
can 

Olid Bullion: What, you wish tw 
marry wy Gaughter? She te « mere sehen 
a‘r yes 

sulter: Yoe, «tr. leame early to avoid the 
rach 

“Don't you know, prisoner, that it’s 
very @romg to steal a pig? 

“I do new, your hone: They make 
ti. 

“Why doo’t you marry that girl? She 
te o Trem! hd 

"Ah, ye emt DL chev t Lie thre tertile of 
peart 

“I would die for you!’ passionately 
es: tated the rich, old sult ‘ ‘ 
thea! gtrl calenly acked hin 
“How emm’ 

Sawdiey : Suaggs says he in a farlure 
ae far ae eer be COMCEe Tne 
(rime te ether words, be w «a succes 
me fal tei cmuece ttre 

Insurance examiner: las there beea 


ycrur family? 
Weii, 


Guta penny 


any teamatiy in 
wine 


we A letecae my jeter tarartted 


Mre. Cook: They say a manu can live 


fon « heme time on nerttiiiog but bread and 
Bali 

M Cemek 16 depends a gineld deal wii 
maker & rad 

“EL wooder what makes those butions 
truret lhora petulantiy es attases? 

feawt wekewt at ther Che lit Atttoy dre«s 

r walt atrih, petevivmirly, beer waalel titel « 
Cteerrag tatful peau 

“What makes men of mature years 
eear ©) eed an eA preston’ 

“Peratly they are sep tcrtifiesd ter Cistet 
tuoey mve fesyetten a1) they Ulu tt 


kee@w whom they heft eli a 


lhiebbs: | bear Wiyway is sullerine 
tt <rtee feemet Gee testo tiene 

~hevtvtee = }ere, lee apkesd «4 tarmis Ff 10 wee 
evnneveag te fast tithes Dhie doetanrs way be « 
tee Shee beveprtital for two works 

Widow. Weill, Mr. Brief, bave you 
remacd ile @tii* 

Mrtef Ket bomn take nothing outot it 

Metre Let uv have 1 patented &S will itrat 
es leeyer «ant make anything out of ie a 


by bevwmm tte pe 


“That sour, vid fellow, Grunipas, ha- 
» poole Chet Just sults hii 


What » thact” 

ihe ‘“Sathonmasior where Ott brat 
eat every day, and he seen sermietnnty 
every cme af then 

He: Won't you be my wife? | have 
preted lewd my on Canoe for peure, meocl few 
eure that | could support you 

she 4 . Nonmseuse, ti you had 1 yoru 
bet eaflied pourowwn yacht ior years, | meht 
have considered your prope. ai 

Hy Is there anylhiog | cau do to 
preve my alTeetioum, men Cleat yous witli teat 
deo ttt 147 

Stee These t Mariy my sister Stree Germ 
yeare cider than 1, aud team ts desermined 
met ter bet u time till Seepiita te disposed of 

Jack: Halt wa dozen of my yirl’s 

seine are grewting up, and 1 ate comsidertng 
they set When Tshould stop Kissing 
Clowes “ at+der pou think’ 

J Theres only one rule, my dear fellow 
Whem they are Old enough for you toen oy 
16, therm = Cittee ber stop 


Kind neighbor, accompanied 
large tenetit, to «@ little girl very much afraid 


of bie esa gol dog; he wever burts any 
ous, lhe 't you see how he's wagging his 
tati? 


Little girl, #till shrinking back: Yes, I 
ut that tent the end I'm afraid of, 


ere, 


They were seated in the parlor, con- 
Vetsing on the uncertainty of iffe. She “The 
foteure iss Vast, onfathomable mystery to us, 
tom 6 tat 

He “Ves, all we know is that we have to go 
eotmmer Clune 

Voteoe from the library 

“it would sulf the conventenee of ¢ 
bousehowld if you'd make it a litth 
than that.” 


Ic was 11.500 P. M., and the clock 
mat ken! Che half-hour with a sharp taog I 


iis 


“a mebriert 


ry ] 
young man looked around hastily, the girl 
weartis ° 
“eo be anid, with a short laugh, “it almost 
“tartie«! me 
L inne r pardon,” extd the girl 
t startied : r eutecd 


CONCERING WILD ANIMALS. 





A person who bas tramped shout in the 
woods for thirty years, as | have done, 
seid an experienced woodman, may learn 

‘a great many curious things if he keeps 
his ey s open and bed head enough to re 
member ‘em sil 

I have hunted and trapped almost the 
entire length of the Blue Mountain ridge 
ever since | was se boy, and I have learned 
a great many things that some folks don’t 
know. And I baven’t found ali the curi 
ous things in the woods, either. The fields 
and the swamps show their share. 

Now, who ever read in any book that 
the mink, which is popularly supposed to 
be an animal thet gets its living entirely 
from the water, will sit all night, if necee- 
sary, in the nest of a rabbit, waiting to rob 
the unsuspecting bunny when he comes 
hopping home? 

And the nest of the rabbit nay be miles 
any stream, eat that. I know the 
minks wil! do this, for | bave shot scores 

of them as they crouched beneath a 
ora high tuftof weeds where some rabtit 


from 
Dus: 


had ita coy home. 
The skane will do the same thing, and 
wo will the weasel. By the way, | wonder 


if any veteripary surgeon ever knew that 


the inner #«kin of a mink, dried, and 
powdered, isthe best thing io the world 
for foundered horses 7 I never heard of 
f who did 


| have learned by observation that owls 
They lay two big exes, 


em in a *quirrei’s nest 


rouild nest», 
aod wil) degereit t 


awk'’s nest, or any other similar recenta 


e, bat they don’t make nests of ‘heir 
own, 

The ow! belts its food, and then silts ona 
mt while digestion proceeds, The 


feathers and fur and bones of what the ow! 


haa partaken are by s0me process #HPa- 
arated from the natritive parts and fornied 
into a ball. which the owl ejects from tis 
nouth 

the other hand, 
It will pluck the chicken 
_ or akin tte rabbit 


the 


“he hawk, on is neo 
atweout ite meal. 
tira 
af 


riceety 


before eating it, 


nt remove bones with surgical 


lonce found a curious teston Pisgah 
Hill. There were ten eggs in it of differ 

rie zes, soroe of them very larg6 ones, ] 
took (bem all home and put them under a« 
jen 


Vil Qeast 


rt 


two of them 


ute of 


hatebed, but after 
incubation. The 


*!. pheasants 


tifter. perrie ré 


sit was 4 sereech four 


iwo wild turkeys aed a weaat duck, and 
reieed them all. 

The «potted eggs I think, were a night 
hawk'’s sod acrane’s 1 found 


ward that what 


ont after- 
[theught wasa nest was 
pota nest atall, buta place where an egy 
ot the : deposttei 
some of bis spots one day whiie he went 


collector loealiity had 


nm search for tore 


tear’s wreaes has for time cutoff iis 
heen considered the best of all bases t 
hatr «rt That may be, if only « hatr-cdtres. 


ti is wanted. 














| A rattloenake doesn’t spring his rattle 

| to warn folks of his presence, only when 
he is taking his ease and doesn’t want to 
be disturbed. 

The rattier is lazy, and hates to move 
after he had settied down for a bask in the 
snp; and be turas on his rattle, hoping 
that it will keep intruders away, and ave 
bim the trouble of changing his position. 
W he» the rattler wants to bite something 
he doesn’t betray bis presence by rattling. 
He knows Letter than to do that. 

Luce is ever wailing for something to 
turn up; labor, with keen eyes and stiong 
will, wiliturn up something. Luck lies 
in bed and wishes the postman would 
bring bim a legacy; labor turns out at six 
o’clock, and witb bu*y pen or ringing ham- 
mer lays the foundation of a competence, 
Luck whines; :abor whistles. Luck relies 
on chance; 'abor op character. 


RIPAMS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BIWELS AMO PURIFY THE BLOD8. 


hivaN= TARL LES are the leat Medicine known 
for tonlige beets,” Di Dberts ste Bh ecarlaet 4 etestipeation, 
Dyspepsia Chronke Civer Treated Duzziness, Offen- 
vo Brea wel all dimaders of U toma h, Liver 
st Kowel 

Kipea tal are ele * take. safe. effectual, 
‘ Kive it it teliet med by drugginis 


DOLLARD & CU., 


rorrese 


wre 


i223 
CHESTNUT 3sT. 
Philade! phia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR.? 


lnventers of the CEKELEBRRATEI> GO SAMER 
VENTILATING Wit, ELASTIC BAND TUU- 
UEES, and Manofacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
instructions to epable Ladies and Geutliemen w 
‘neasure thetr own heals with accuracy: 
TOUPEES AND SCALPS.| FOR WIG6, INCHES, 
INCHES. No.1. The round of the 
No.1. The rognd of the/ 
head. No.2. From forehead over 
2. From forehead | the head to neck, No. 2. 
backasfarastaid. (No.2 From ear tw ear 
No. 3. (ver forehead as over the top. 
far as required. iNo. 4 From er wo 
No. 4. Over the crown | rvand the forehead. 
of the head. i 
They have alway’ ready for sale a spieudid Stock of 
tents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ W Half Wigs 
Wrisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beaatifally manufac- 
tared, and as cheap as any e6tablishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herhbaniam Extract fer the 
hiair. 


This preparation bas beet mwanufactered and sold at 
ollard’s for the past Afty years, aod its merits are 
euch Uhat, while it bas never yet been advertised, the 
jemand for it Keeps stemiily in iF 

Also DOLLARD 'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
« usel in conjunction with the Herbantom when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs ap oll. 

Mrs. “climondsesn Gorter writes t© Messrs. Doilarc 
& (o., to send ber a bottle of their Herbantam Ex- 
uract for the Mate. Mra. Gorter has tried in vain to 
/btatn anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


tn England. 
MKs. EDMUN —- GORTER. 
4 





~ 


“oO 


Nuv., 2, *S8. Norwich, N 
NAVY VAY OFFICk, PHILADELPHI4. 
i bave used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. cf 


Vewetabio iialr Wash.’ regularly for upwards of fv: 
years with great advantage. My bair, from ais 


| thinuing, Was early restered, and has been Kept it 


Near’s grease has no medicinal quali 
jes On the contrary, coon 's not onty 
makes the best of heir dressing, tut the | 


person whe aves it will never be troubte«i 


with dandruff or baldness 


Itmay be known, but I doubt it, tha 
the coon, po matter how near «tervaticn 
he may tre, wil! mot @at the choices mor 
sel if he can't get to water aid was’; 
firet. 

The coon bears its young every tw: 
years, and the mother coon keeps one 


family of voung about ber to the very 
she brings forth another. 
coon is with young she 


da’ 
W hen the female 


leaves no scent 


| thata dog can follow. 


by aj 


other name 


The skunk i by genera! 


acceptance ir 
this country believed tobe the polera: 
and In some iccalities it isknown by ni 


The fact is, the skunk is n: 
mores polecat than the bear 
There is no such a thing in 


Is @ fox 
the United 


States as a polecat, which is a true wea-el, | 


common in England and other Europea: 

countries 
The ofl that can be fried from skuiks« 

fat isan inecm parable remedy for croup 


| sore throat, asinma, aod kindred disease« 


and | bave sold in my time the oi! of thre 
thousand skunks at flan cunce It is the 
most penetratiog ointment ! know of, anv 
everybody in the Juniata Va'iey knows 
its value 

A rattlesnake or any other venomous 
snake will go a mile out of ite wav, if it is 
necessary, to avoid a non-venom<us one, 
even if the latter ie only a garter 
Venomous 


enekes don’t fear each other 
and never fightamong themselves 
they re mortal!y afraid of the he b 
4 “a snake w whip and & 
snak *a Very short time 





00-0000-00-00-00-00-0.0-0-0-00-00000000000000-00-0-:00 


‘ 
snake. 


iu ite woutel thickuess and strength. It is the 
waal) | have ever ased, 
A. W. RUSSELL. U. 8. N. 
ho Mike. HICHARD DOLLAED, 1223 Chestuni st., ’hiia 
i have frequently, during 8 number of years, amdé 
t ‘““Dollard’s Merbaniam Extract,"* and | de re 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant. refreshing 
a0 bealliful cleanser of the hair. 
fery respectfalty, 
LEONARD MY EXS. 
#x-Member of Coagresa 5th District. 
Vrepaced only and for sale. wholesale wd retail, and 
eppitet professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


i283 06 CHESTNUT STREET. 


+EMTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
UADIBS’ AND CHILDEBN’S Halx CUTTING. 
me tnt Practical Male and Female Artisie Eu 


'VOO000000000 000000000000 
Webster's 

International 

Dictionary 


0o-o0 


The One Great Standard Autnority, 
So writes Hon. I. J. lirewer ‘ 
Justice U.S. Sopreme ¢ court. 
@ Send a Postal tor Specimen Pages, etc. 


Successor of the 


“Unabridged.” 


Standard 

fthe U.S. ¢how't Print 

} Ing (Mfc the los. So 

, pret Conrt, all the 
Sta Supreme ( onrts, 
mi of mearly all the 

Sc hbooilxarka. 





Wartmily 

Commended 
by “ate Saperintend 

t st l ated 





cols, 
wators al 
Ll Leamier 


a 

THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
eecause 

it is easy to find the word wanted. 

it is easy te ascertain the pronunciation. 
it is easy to trace the growth of a word 
it is easy to learn what a word means. 


Th Chicago Times-Herald says 


will 


« Inter 
e Lbent 


>)" 


 ¢ 


Spr 


WER IAW «C@ i 
ngficld, Mass., U.S 3 
-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-:0-0-0-0-0+ 
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Readin a 
Anthrecite UCoal. Neo Smoke. 

On and after May 17, las 

Trains Leave keading Terminal, Phileda 


Buffalo Day 
A, | tose 
















































































FOR NEW YORK. 
Leave Keali Terminal, 
train), 8.20, 9. 310.20. 11.@a gy 
1.90, 3.06, 4. 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, &_i0 
m, 12.10 -? 


‘am, 1. : 
t 


{ 


f 


Po 
BY 
< 
Sy 
Ba 


i 


hee 
Seek 
oh 


ra 
ai 
ata 
zi 
fer 
BPE 


: 
5 
Bes 
if 


i: 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTs. 
For Phoenixville and P 


-» 7.90, i. a m, 6.15. pm. 

For Reading- xpress, 8.35, 10.065 am, fa 
days only 2.3)), 4.45. 0.34 11.40 » m. 
7.45 ‘=. Ty 4.35, 5.53 7.2) p m. —Kx- 
press 4.00, 9.6 am, li. pm. 

6 15pm, , ~ Tee, 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg —Fupress, ¢. D 
-, (GatarGays cody 2.0), 4.06. 3 b wy 4 

Da m, ).4, 7.3) pm. Snoday—Expres 4.0. 
7.Ham. Accom., 6.15. od +-, 

For ottsville—Kxpress, 8.35, 10.065 am, Sate 
only 2.3, 4.05, 63, 1. m Accom... 42 16 
am, 1.42 p m. Sunday—Express, 4.0, 9.6 a m 
11.2 pm. Accom 6.3) p m. 

For Shamokin and William Expres, £4, mu 
am, 4.% ren mi. ~—Fxipres 6.62 =. 
11.40) m. Additional for Shamokin—Express, wees - 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex 
press. 4 Maw 

For Dauville and Bloomsburg, 10.65 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Stress Wharves: 
Weok-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00. (<atardays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, p m. Accommodation, a 
m, 4.3), 6.30pm. Sundays—Express, 9.0, lt. a . 
m. Accommodation. 8.00 @ m, 4.45 » m 

Leave ‘tlautic City depot-- Week-days--Express 7.4, 
9.Wam, 3.3, 5.0 pm. + ccomuntalin, 6, 65 
am, 4.4 pm. Sundays--Express, 4.00, 5.3) 60 p 
m. Accommeadation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 

Vacior Cat> on ail express trains. 
Brigautine, week-days, 4.00 am. 4.38) p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, §.00 a m, 4.15 p m. 

FOR CAPE MAY. 

Week-days, 9.15a m, 4.5 pm. Sundays, 95am 

Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.5 a m, 1® p m. 
Sundays, 3.40 pom 

lod time tavies at Uctet offices, \. Bh. commer 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 353 Chestuut street, 6 
Chestuu ¢ street, 609 5. Third street, 62 Market street 


(Sata: - 
Accom... 42, 


an: atl stations, 
Union Trausfer Com will cali for and chect 
Il. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. oo 
General Superintendent. 








GENTS WANTEI to gene TR Giep- 
LEeD,** MACE wot ul new ° 
Nearly 60 Tat t eo *” pictures. He 
tells all 
Address, 


ve 


+ 
he saw while traveling ‘reund the werld. 
**PROPLE’S,’* S41 Market st 


Vatia., Pa. 
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PIANOS AND CAGE 

Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also ch for 32 STATE AND FOR 


E1GN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD 5 Fale 
Twenty, Medals and Diplomas were takes *) 


makets of the raw materials used by me 1» Com 
structing the Crowns ; de 
The Crown is the only Piano which contains © 


Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention 


{the age anc 


by the use of which you can im wu te erfect LS 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guim 
Clavicerd, Dutcianer. met, Harper - 


Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe. Etc. 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
The Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue, ters ¢ 

story, sent free. Ask for it 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer. 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAUU, 
Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until you "es 
ind examine a “Crown” and get prices. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
EPIANO 8 OR 8 ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘“Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’ either *‘tn the hea 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistie or sing. 
can play it WITHOUT ABT PREWIOSS EROWLEDSE a! 
MESIC. IMBERIATELY correctly and with pn 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the ass! 
“Sy giving’ + studeat the power © play 
IMMEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with ea 
Guide—after a very little practice with tor 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, sny sir of 
tape that may be heard or Known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, aL p® 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. oom" 
stamps, 2°s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, f+. 


he whole 


U. 5. A. 









